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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on three following pages. ) 








INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 






Private and class instruction. Day and evening practise classes. Lectures 
by lip-reading. Normal training course throughout the year. Special 
rates for spring and summer. Ask for circulars. 







The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (incorporated) 
18-20 E. 41st Street Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal New York City 


















































Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($/.50 net, postage extra), published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from 
the School or through any bookseller or the Votta Bureau. 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading | Boston School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal Normal Training Course 
In Lip-Reading to be given by Miss Juliet D. Clark, Assistant Princi- 
pal N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing, beginning April 8 





Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 














Medal of Honor, Department of Education, MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 
Normal Training Course ° ° . 
; , Washington School of Lip-Reading 
Instruction private or inclass. Practiceclasses Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of 
- > : Miss Mary D. Suter 3020 N st. N. W, 
406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. Washington, D. C. 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf Nitchie Method Used 
NORMAL COURSE GIVEN Miss VIRGINIA SINCLAIR, A, B. 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, PRINCIPAL 402 Providence Bldg., 410 Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
406 Mason Building Los Angeles, Cal- 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 

















CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Instruction for the Hard-of-Hearing Adult Nitchie Method ; 
EvizaBETH R. PoINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Mina, 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, CAL. OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
° MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
Central Institute for the Deaf No. 4 FLo-Les, Cor. 20TH STREET AND CAPITAL AVENUB 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
N 1 Traini cl for Teach f Lip- di 
“i Lae: SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. Nitchie Method 
— — a ——__—_——— Private Lessons. és ‘omperunites wage 
MRS. A. B. N. MOSS Miss EvIzaBeTH G. De Lany, A. B. 
. N.Y. 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 71 Oswego St. Syracuss 
Compaen of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. : Mrs. Bertha Brown Speed 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. © 
1369 East 50th Street, Chicago, Ill. 





PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-RE ADING Graduate of Edward B. Nitchie’s Normal Class 


Ber" BOISE, IDAHO 
Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal MRS. EMMA L. HYANES 


Nitchie Method Used. Private Conversation ADDRESS, BARBER, Soa rican 
Classes. Current Events Classes. LIP-READING POR THE BARDOT itl 


. ip- ’M ine is full of stions helpful 
7043 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. oe ony pang the? ar ol pogo : 
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DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 













Muller-Walle Method Nitchie Method 
Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Miss Lucie Dumon, Miss Charlotte Willits 
899 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Michigan 










































Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 


parents desiring teachers for private instruction during the vacation months may find it profitable to make known 
their need of a teacher some months in advance, as the best teachers usually have their plans perfected a month or two 
before vacation commences. 
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POSITIONS WANTED ia | SUMMER PUPILS WANTED 
WANTED-—Position as oral teacher in lower grades, or WANTED—Summer work by an experienced oral 
as arithmetic teacher, for coming year, Trained at Penn- teacher, either school work or with private pupil. Address, 


sylvania Oral School. Six years’ experience as oral teacher Miss A. M., Volta Bureau, Washington, D, C. 

ina combined school. Position in East preferred. Ad- | ——— 3 nape . 2 

dress, H. I., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. Experienced oral teacher desires pupil for the summer 

I hein months. Will take child into own home, if preferred. Ad- 
A competent, experienced, trained oral teacher desires dress, Box L. M., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

position. Write full particulars and state salary to be paid. vs ‘ : 

Address, J. K., Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. __. Experienced oral teacher will take a.small deaf child 

eek Poe into her own home for instruction during the summer. 
A trained oral teacher desires a position in a school Reasonable terms. Address, P. Q., Volta Bureau, Wash- 





























or private family. Address, M. M., Volta Review. ington, D. C. 

Successful oral teacher desires position as private in- A Graduate Oral Teacher with two years experience 
structor in or near New York City. Excellent references. wishes a summer position tutoring a deaf, stammering, de- 
Personal interview if desired. Address, N. O., Volta Bureau, fective speech, or mentally undeveloped child. References 
Washington, D. C. exchanged. Address; X.Z., Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 

WANTED-— Positionas principalor supervising teacher WANTED-—By an experienced oral teacher, a private 
by woman with twelve years’ experience with deaf chil- pupil during summer months. Reference given. Address, 


dren. Best of references. Address, P.S.T., Volta Bureau, Box 12, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C. —— 2 mh 

as — WANTED-—A young lady of culture wants to be a com- 
Experienced thoroughly trained oral teacher who has panion to a little deaf child during this summer. Address, 

had a private school desires a position for the next school R.S., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C 

year. Address, Box 31, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 














—s Experienced oral teacher wishes summer work in 
WANTED—An experienced male teacher, now em- school or with private pupil, preferably in the South. Ad- 
ployed in an Eastern school, expects to make a change dress, R. M. L., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

next year and would like to exchange details for a position. 
Prefers advanced work with either manual or oral classes. WANTED — Summer work by an experienced oral 
Has had experience in office and editorial work, scouting teacher, either ina school or private work. Address, V.W , 
and supervising. Address, T. U., Volta Bureau, Wash- Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


, D.C. 
ws Engravers and Etchers 


TEACHERS WANTED 
ae . : Oe : Cuts for magazines and advertising, Established 
WANTED-— Experienced oral teacher to organize class reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
for deaf. Give references and experience. State salary ex- Maurice Joyce Hngraving Co., Evening Star Bidg., 
pected. Duties to commence September !. Pearl Gibson, Washington, D. C 
Secretary Public School Board, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 




















WANTED —Assistant oral teacher for a class of six chil- Every number of the VOLTA REVIEW is a helpful 
dren, For full particulars, apply to J. S. Gordon, Municipal | number to Lip-Readers and every number is said to be 
Inspector of Schools, Vancouver, B. C. worth the price of a year’s subscription. 


THE CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 
WILL CONDUCT A 
SUMMER NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
IN PROGRESSIVE ORAL METHODS 


JUNE 20 TO JULY 19. 1918 


To INcLuUDE: Visible Speech, Sense Training, Graded Work in Language, Voice Training. 
Speech Development, Corrective Methods in Speech and Language, Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Organs of Speech and Hearing, Functional Tests, Conservation of Residual Hearing. 

















TUITION FEE, $50.00 Literature on Request 
Address: ETHEL M. HILLIARD, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A PLEA TO THE PARENT WHO CAN 


ee ee I am talking 
straight to you. I have your little 
girl in my class here at this State school 
for the deaf, and every day of my life 
I am trying as hard as ever I can to put 
something into her mind that will make 
her more at home among the hearing 
people in the world where she must 
some day go to live. And she is learn- 
ing. Oh, yes! She will learn from every 
teacher she ever has, either because of 
her instruction or in spite of it. But oh! 
the mountain her little feet must strug- 
gle up, and oh! the impossibility of mak- 
ing the climbing any easier here. 

She is one of the most worth-while 
children I have ever taught. Refinement 
and good breeding stand out in every line 
of her little face and in every thought she 
expresses ; and every moment of the day 
her eager little mind is reaching out in 
all directions to snatch information from 
these queer people who know so many 
things that she doesn’t. “I want to 
learn.” “I want to know.” “I want to 
graduate.” One of these she tells me 
nearly every day, and I would be a poor 
thing indeed if I did not teach her every 
single fact I can possibly find time to 
wedge in. 

But listen! Being yourself a person of 
education and understanding, of course 
you know that the thing she needs most 
in all the world is a thorough knowledge 
of the English language. You yourself 
could easily explain to her all the matters 
of every-day life that she wants so pas- 
sionately to master if she could only un- 
derstand what your words meant. 





Well, here at this school she gets only 
as much of the English language as it is 
possible for me, during the short school 
hours, to give her, along with the rest of 
the class. The minute the school-room 
door closes behind her, the fingers be- 
gin—not spelling English words (which, 
at least, would be language, however 
much it interfered with her use of speech 
and lip-reading), but making signs—pic- 
tures, as it were, to express ideas. 

Every one loves her. The older girls, 
realizing her intelligence and eagerness 
to learn, are lovely to her and teach her 
facts and current events, helping her all 
they can. Occasionally she even learns 
a word from them—a perfectly good 
English word. But does her association 
with them help her to put sentences to- 
gether, so as to make statements or to 
ask questions about the things she wants 
to know? Practically not one. whit. 

And in all her world, outside of school 
hours, there is not one hearing soul to 
whom she can go and be sure of learning 
an accurate bit of language. 

There is, for a-host of girls, just one 
hearing supervisor, assisted by deaf girls. 
Every necessary command, remark, or 
query is made by means of signs. Oc- 
casionally a teacher or some other hear- 
ing person comes along and speaks to 
your little daughter. That means a pleas- 
ant experience, and usually a little lip- 
reading, speech, and English language. 
But I am forced to admit that in far too 
many cases even that intercourse is car- 
ried on, partially at least, in signs. 

But why, you ask, am [ telling you all 
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these unpleasant things about the school 
where your little girl must grow up? 
Simply, friend, because you happen to be 
a parent-who-can ; and by that I mean a 
parent who can take the precious bit of 
humanity entrusted to your care away 
from this school and put her into one 
where the English language is the only 
means of communication employed by 
any one, and where her speech and lip- 
reading will be constantly in use, and, in 
consequence, much better. 

“But,” you say, “she will be farther 
away fromme.” Yes, so she will, but she 
will be in a school where there are enough 
supervisors to care properly for all the 
children; where no child may run ill- 
clad out into the snow or mud; where 
the teachers sit at the table with the chil- 
dren, and the food is properly served, 
not “dished out,” by ignorant waiters or 
waitresses ; where the children ask in the 
English language for what they want, in- 
stead of waving, clapping, or making 
loud, inarticulate noises to the aforesaid 
ignorant servants, and then pointing to 
the desired dish or asking for it in signs. 

All her play will be supervised and 
made to teach her. There will always be 
a hearing person of refinement to whom 
she can go with her little difficulties. 
Every moment of her life there, not just 
the hours she spends in the school-room, 
will be a help to her when she comes back 
home to stay. The other children will 
talk to her, because they do not know 
how to sign and spell on their fingers. 
The supervisors will talk to her. The 


whole atmosphere will be one of English, 
just as truly as that of her brothers and 
sisters at home. 

Many of the children who graduate 
from the school of which I am speaking 
(Perhaps there are many such; I know 
of several, but of one in particular) go 
on through high school, and sometimes 
college, with hearing children. Even if 
your little daughter should not do this, 
even if she should have no more in- 
struction after her graduation there, she 
would, I am positive, be better prepared 
to meet the people at her home on terms 
of equality than if she had graduated 
from this school here, and also from the 
college for the deaf where finger-spell- 
ing and signs are the means of com- 
munication in the class-room as well as 
on the playground. 

I am sure the Editor of this magazine 
will be glad to give you the name and 
address of the school to which I refer. 

So, Parent-who-can, won’t you look 
very thoroughly into the matter? It will 
probably require a sacrifice, perhaps a 
tremendous one, financial as well as per- 
sonal, for you to send your little girl to 
continue her education so far from you 
and for so long; but the time has not yet 
come when most of our State schools can 
be trusted to give a deaf child a real oral 
education in an atmosphere of real Eng- 
lish, and until that time comes they are 
not worthy to have a child like this little 
flower of yours under their care. Take 
her away, not in some indefinite future, 
but now, next session. 





FACE THE FACTS 


BY EDWIN L. LA CROSSE 


tb THE American Annals of the Deaf 
for January, 1918, a very complete 
compilation of figures relating to schools 
for the deaf in the United States is given. 
On October 20, 1917, there were in the 
United States 157 schools. Of this num- 
ber 64 were public residential schools, 73 





public day schools, and 20 denominational 
and private schools. The total number 
of pupils present was 12,792. In the 64 
public residential schools there were 
10,309 pupils. Of this number present in 
the public residential schools, we find that 
7,385, or 71+ per cent, were taught 
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speech, and of this number 6,671, or 64+- 
per cent, were taught “wholly or chiefly 
by the oral method.” These figures do 
not lie. Figures never do, but to many 
people they may carry a message of en- 
couragement that is not substantiated by 
a closer inspection. 

From the data given in the Annals, we 
find that of the 64 public residential 
schools in the United States, 13 are oral 
and the remainder, 51, are combined or 
manual schools. In these 13 oral schools 
there are 1,606 pupils enrolled. These, 
then, are the only pupils out of a total of 
10,309 in these public residential schools 
that are being taught “wholly by the 
speech method.” We would make possi- 
ble exceptions in the cases of the Texas, 
Utah, and Nebraska schools, where plans 
of segregation for the oral pupils are be- 
ing used. Figures are not available to 
cover these. Thus we find that in the 
public residential schools of the United 
States there are only 15-++ per cent of the 
pupils who are being given a fair chance 
to learn to speak and to read the lips. 
The experienced teacher knows just what 
a futile thing it is to expect results from 
pupils in combined schools, when they get 
during the entire time in the literary de- 
partment not more than 20 minutes a day 
actual practise in speech and lip-reading, 
and no practise and no instruction during 
the other 12 waking hours that they are 
not in the school-room. “Jt can’t be 
done.” ‘The oral method at its best is not 
a miracle-worker. It is simply the com- 
bination of skill, knowledge, patience, 
and practise, practise, practise, until cor- 
rect speech, or an approximation of it, 
becomes reflexive and the pupil does not 
have to remember about that s that it 
seems so easy to leave out, or about that 
slippery and deceptive short e that per- 
sists in sounding like a short i. 

Let us face the facts, and say that out 
of 10,309 pupils in the public residential 
schools, 1,606 are being given a fair 
chance to learn to speak. ‘The speech 
teaching given to the other 5,679 pupils 
is not worthy of the name, although the 
actual instruction in the class-room, in 
Many cases, is given by some of the most 
skillful and patient teachers of the whole 
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profession. Oh no; it is not the fault of 
the teacher! Only admiration is due the 
oral teacher who can continue under a 
system where she knows all her skill is 
going fer naught. They say that there is 
no worse punishment for a criminal than 
to make him push a wheelbarrow of sand 
from one place to another, dump it, and 
then bring it back. He never “gets any- 
where.” 

But Mr. X, who has visited several 
schools for the deaf, says that he knows 
of a pupil in a combined school who 
speaks better than the best pupil in a cer- 
tain oral school. He is no doubt right, 
absolutely. I know a pupil in a combined 
school who has been under instruction 
only two years, but speaks better than a 
pupil in a certain pure oral school who 
has been under instruction ten years. To 
be fair, I should add that the pupil in the 
combined school became deaf at the age 
of 12 years and still has some hearing, 
and that the pupil in the pure oral school 
I had in mind, was born deaf and has no 
hearing. 

The oral method, under the most fa- 
vorable conditions possible, cannot hope 
to place the speech of this congenitally 
deaf pupil on a par with that of this other 
pupil who became deaf at 12 and still has 
some hearing. No superintendent or ex- 
perienced teacher of the deaf is misled by 
such figures, but the general public has 
many wrong ideas in regard to the sub- 
ject. One easily gets the idea that during 
the past thirty years the percentage of 
those taught speech has increased from 
31 to 75; but, looking at the figures from 
the standpoint-of a fair chance, this per- 
centage has increased from o in 1867 to 
15 per cent in 1917, or a gain of only 15 
per cent in fifty years. 

All honor to the three large State 
schools that are trying out the segregated 
idea. We feel that many others would 
like to put this plan into operation and 
give to their school, or at least a part of 
it, the “speech atmosphere” ; but circum- 
stances appear to prevent. It would seem 
as though it would help them if this “75 
per cent being taught speech” idea was 
not so generally circulated. After all, it is 
the public who demands the changes in 
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the schools, and just so long as it feels 
that speech teaching is being done in an 
increasing amount in the residential 
schools it will not very strongly demand 
that these schools take some measures to- 
ward giving their pupils a better chance 
to learn to speak and to understand when 
spoken to. If the public feels that signs, 
finger spelling, and speech can be success- 
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fully “commingled,” it will not spend its 
money to make.a change. We know that 
they cannot be mixed; you know that it 
does not work; so let’s tell the public 
just what the figures mean. We feel al- 
most like saying to these schools that are 
using the makeshift of teaching speech 
in an atmosphere of signs, “Save your 
money and put it into playgrounds.” 





LET THE CONTEXT TWINS DO YOUR WORK 


BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


ROM going to and fro and walking 

up and down among the words of the 
English language, we get to know how 
curiously their lives parallel ours. They, 
too, have their little family groups, their 
relationships, affinities, and—I regret to 
say—their scandals. Among the latter, 
for example, we find the “split” infini- 
tive—a clear case of the “eternal tri- 
angle,” with a third party ‘trying to come 
between “legally” united pairs! 

But it is with the natural affinities of 
words in English “as she is spoke” that 
the lip-reader is, or should be, chiefly con- 
cerned. Once we learn to recognize these 
affinities, the word and its natural com- 
plement, we are going to be helped a lot 
by the “context twins” in doing our work 
of reading the lips. . 

A good illustration of what I mean by 
the word and its natural complement is 
found in one of O. Henry’s short stories. 
A cablegram is received in New York 
City from the Russo-Japanese front. It 
begins : 

“Foregone preconcerted rash witching, 
etc., etc.” 

The office knew that it had been ex- 
tremely difficult to get messages past the 
censors, and realized that the war corre- 
spondent must have worked out a new 
code. Finally a “cub” reporter solved 
the cablegram by substituting for the 
word actually sent its natural comple- 
ment. For example: 
Foregone—conclusion 
Preconcerted—arrangement 
Rash—act 
Witching—hour of midnight 





and so on. These words are so fre- 
quently used together that the mention of 
the first almost instantly suggests the 
second. Thus, substituting the second 
word for the first, the cablegram reads: 

“Conclude (or conclusion) arrange- 
ment act midnight, etc.” 

I have not revealed the plot of the 
story or told the hero’s name, so I trust 
that O. Henry’s publishers will take no 
legal action against me for using these 
few hundred words to lead up to the ten- 
word suggestion I am going to make a 
page or so further on. 

But harking back to the word and its 
natural complement, and I am presuming 
that the readers of this magazine learned 
to hark during their school days, it is easy 
to recall quite a few of these “context 
twins” of the language—‘brute force,” 
“silent majority,” “beggars description,” 
etc. In other words, their name is— 
what? Why, “legion,” of course. You 
couldn’t use any other word except 
“legion” in that connection, even if you 
wished—it would be physically impossi- 
ble and the type itself would rebel. 

Now, if we lip-readers will only make 
ourselves familiar with these word affini- 
ties, these “context twins,” all we need to 
do is to see one in order to guess the 
other, thus cutting our work in half! 
Perhaps I am mildly exaggerating, but 
the suggestion certainly has its value, 
even if the rule is not infallible : “’Tis not 
so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church 
door ; but ’tis enough, ‘twill serve.” 

Of course, we learn very early in our 
study of lip-reading that it is not essen- 
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tial to understand every word spoken in 
order to get the speaker’s meaning. Prob- 
ably very few hearing persons understand 
everything that is said. All of us depend 
to some extent upon the context, the 
speaker’s gestures, his expression, etc., to 
help us understand. Every teacher of 
lip-reading appreciates the importance of 
making the pupil realize that he must de- 
velop the ability to grasp the thought as 
a whole without demanding word-for- 
word accuracy. 

In reading a printed page, no one stops 
to think about the individual words. We 
grasp the meaning of entire sentences at 
a glance. Very likely we don’t see some 
of the words at all. This must be our 
aim in lip-reading: to acquire the ability 
to ignore individual words and seek only 
the speaker’s idea. It is a question to 
my mind whether mere ability to recog- 


nize individual words will ever make one. 


a really skillful lip-reader. 

In the first part of his text-book, Mr. 
Nitchie tells a story which emphasizes 
the point I am trying to make—that 
word-for-word accuracy is not essential 
to understanding. He states that his 
year-and-a-half-old baby could under- 
stand long before it was able to compre- 
hend all of the words spoken. Mr. 
Nitchie would say: “How does daddy 
shave himself in the morning?” Mani- 
festly the baby could not understand 
every one of these words, but he showed 
that he grasped the meaning by going 
through the motion of shaving his own 
face with his finger. It is very likely that 
the baby understood not more than two 
or three words—and so a little child shall 
lead us! Surely, if a baby can learn to 
do the trick, there should be hope for the 
rest of us. Anyway, it should teach us 
the futility of losing hope simply because 
we do not understand the first few words 
or even the first sentence of a conversa- 
tion. If we are patient and observant, 
we can usually get the sense from a word 
here and there in the first few sentences. 
Besides, we cannot lose more than the 
entire conversation, anyway ; so why give 
up right at the beginning? It is said that 
a drowning man will grasp at a straw. 
So the lip-reader should grasp at the 
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verbal straws even when he feels himself 
sinking. _How foolish to throw up one’s 
hands and sink at the first splash into a 
verbal sea! 

If we have a friend read to us simple 
Mother Goose rhymes, we find that it is 
only necessary for us to understand a 
word here and there, for our memory will 
piece the rhymes out for us. What we 
need to do, then, is to try to become as 
familiar with ordinary colloquial expres- 
sions as they occur in general conversa- 
tions as we are with Mother Goose 
rhymes and be able to fill the blanks al- 
most as readily. By exercising care in 
directing the current of the conversation, 
we can usually divert many straws in our 
direction and so determine with reason- 
able certainty what the other fellow is 
talking about. 

Some of us have a natural faculty for 
grasping the meaning of a speaker, even 
where but few of his words are seen, and 
so make excellent lip-readers with even a 
minimum of practice. Most of us, how- 
ever, have to work long and patiently for 
whatever skill we acquire. It is in an 
endeavor to help this vast majority, of 
which there are none whicher than my- 
self, that the following suggestion is 
made: Select a passage of about 250 
words from some book or magazine to 
which you will have access later on. 
Copy this, omitting every word that you 
think can be spared without vitally affect- 
ing the meaning. Lay the copy aside for 
a week or so, or until the subject-matter 
is pretty well forgotten. Then take it 
and try to fill in the blank spaces. Com- 
pare it with the original and see how well 
you have succeeded in restoring the au- 
thor’s meaning, and even his exact words. 
Of course, many passages should be 
copied, so that practise material will be 
always on hand. In time you will find 
vourself acquiring such a familiarity 
with the usual association of words and 
phrases that you will be able to restore 
the article from a very sketchy outline. 
It will be well to select paragraphs writ- 
ten in popular style, or even dialogues, 
since we wish, first of all, to familiarize 
ourselves with the conversation-form of 
language. The dialogues in the novels of 
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Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot 
are excellent and we should, of course, 
include some modern authors. 

This practice should do three things: 
First, make you familiar with ordinary 
word combinations ; second, help you en- 
large your vocabulary; third, increase 
your self-confidence by demonstrating 
how very few words are necessary to an 
understanding of spoken or written mat- 
ter. This should be enough for one les- 
son. I do not wish to assist too much. 
Lip-readers must be taught to help them- 
selves! Besides, teachers of lip-reading 
must live. They might be offended if I 
showed you exactly how to make lip- 
reading a perfect substitute for hearing, 
and they might ask me to demonstrate, 
which would be embarrassing to a person 
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of my natural diffidence and modesty, 
Anyway, what is the use of being deaf if 
it isn’t going to be any handicap? We 
need handicaps to spur us on to our best 
efforts. If Byron had been physically 
perfect, it is very likely that he would 
never have written any poetry; he would 
have been too busy arranging parties for 
his “Four Hundred.” And if Sir Walter 
Scott had not been lame, he. probably 
would have been at a dance instead of at 
home writing the novels which made him 
famous. And, of course, if I had not be- 
come deaf, I would never have written 
this article, and if I had not, just think 
what a fix the Editor of THe Vora Re- 
VIEW would have been in, with two blank 
pages right here in the middle of the 
magazine! 





BETTER DAYS FOR THE DEAF 
BY HELEN DYER GAGE 


HE war has awakened the world to 

a new interest in all mental and 
physical conditions which handicap in- 
dustrial workers. It has set a greatly 
increased value upon man power, not only 
in the army and navy, but in every branch 
of the world’s activities. Never before 
in the history of man have so many 
brilliant workers consecrated their best 
thought and effort to the reconstruction 
of those who twenty, or even ten, years 
ago would have been considered hope- 
lessly incapacitated for future ‘service. 
Daily we read of remarkable cures ef- 
fected of soldiers and officers who have 
returned to the front trained to substitute 
an artificial member for the one that was 
lost, or else they are capable of using an- 
other part or faculty for that which was 
formerly considered indispensable. The 
mental attitude of the reconstructed sol- 
dier is that of eagerness to use any means 
possible to get back into the game again: 
A man no‘longer dares to lie down’ under 
his afflictions, ‘for he knows that public 
opinioti‘is all against that sort of slacker. 
Inevitably the ranks of the ‘deaf have 





been filled to overflowing by the numer- 
ous mishaps which befall the delicate ear. 
But with this enormous increase of deaf- 
ness there comes also the new under. 
standing of its meaning by the hearing 
public, which has been all too ready in the 
past to claim that it really was not half 
as much of an affliction as the ear spe- 
cialists or the deaf themselves pretended 
it was. They are seeing that it is one of 
the serious problems which must be met 
and studied in relation t » future economic 
and social conditions. And through this 
awakened understanding the civilian deaf 
will certainly be benefited along with their 
brothers of the army and navy. 

The physician and surgeon confronted 
with endless complications, which he 


never so much as imagined in his former ~ 


practice, is developing an ingenuity and 
depth of perception which will mean 
much to his future patients after the war, 
when he has time to assimilate all that he 
has learned and to adapt it to civilian 
needs: The large number of aurists now 
at the front and in the reconstruction hos- 





pitals are learning many valuable lessons 
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in the prevention and alleviation of deaf- 
ness. It will serve them equally well 
when they return to the demands of a 
peaceful practice. 

Employers throughout the world will 
soon be called upon to give positions to 
men laboring against innumerable kinds 
of physical handicaps, and the deaf will 
profit by the awakened realization that 
physical imperfections are not necessarily 
a proof of lack of ability to perform the 
world’s work efficiently. When a man is 
required by his government to employ 
one-armed or one-legged or terribly dis- 
figured men in positions formerly filled 
by normal individuals, he is not likely to 
discriminate against the otherwise nor- 
mal deaf worker. 

Because of the world-wide spread of 
education for the handicapped, the num- 
ber of teachers of the deaf is likely to in- 
crease considerably, thus making it pos- 
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sible for many to acquire training who 
have hitherto been unable to reach a 
teacher. There will be a new interest 
and a much-needed broadening of voca- 
tional training for the deaf of all ages, 
stimulated by the efforts and accomplish- 
ments of the teachers who are working 
in the army hospitals of England and 
France. 

Surely the optimistic courage of the 
handicapped reconstructed soldiers must 
inspire unfortunate civilians to a new and 
more hopeful attitude toward their own 
future. When the maimed and scarred 
are to be seen on every side, the sensi- 
tiveness and_ self-consciousness which 
prevent so many deaf men and women 
from realizing their own possibilities 
must be put aside as a weakness which 
may be overcome. What others are .do- 
ing they can do, and in the overcoming 
of obstacles there is great joy. 





FINDING THE WAY 


BY MARGUERITE S. BIRGE 


& THE strange stillness and half dark- 
ness of early morning, the sun still 
hidden by the dense fog, I am standing 
on the bow of a ship—a ship plowing its 
way steadily forward through dark, 
swiftly gliding waters to a haven un- 
known and unseen. 

Is it wise, I wonder, at such a time to 
think back over the pathway behind, with 
its storms and times of stress and its 
clear, bright days of sunshine? Some- 
where it is written, “Be still and invite 
your soul.”” When the way before is very 
hard to see, it is well, I think, to reflect 
on what has passed, that out of it perhaps 
we may gather lessons and faith to meet 
that which is to come. 

On the encircling clouds about my ship 
there are many images; their outlines are 
vague and their color gray. But no shape 
spells out the letters of the great dread 
word “Fear.” Overall is a soft white- 
ness, as of the delicate clinging garments 
of a woman, and gleaming as it were on 


her forehead, faint and far away and yet 
steadily and clearly, I see the wonderful 
word “Hope.” Yet only-two years have 
passed since the time when I awoke every 
morning and turned away from the light, 
sobbing that another day had come and I 
did not know what to do with it. 

You who have trod or are yet groping 
along the pathway of depression that so 
few deaf people can escape, will it inter- 
est you or help you to stand beside me 
for a little while on the ship of my life, 
and see with me what the present mo- 
ment is bringing and how it is helping me 
to win through? 

Life is made up of a multitude of inci- 
dents, and every incident, big or little, 
leaves its mark. I am going to speak only 
of two influences I have felt, and these 
are within the reach of almost all hard- 
of-hearing people. They are lip-reading, 
and intercourse with other deaf people 
through a league for the hard of hearing. 

First, I am hearing better—actually ; 
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not because I am reading the lips and de- 
ceiving myself with the illusion that I 
hear what I see—but in very truth hear- 
ing better! Since I have been studying 
lip-reading, instead of straining my whole 
nervous system, and especially the sensi- 
tive and diseased nerves of my organs of 
hearing, trying to understand what people 
are saying, I now sit quietly back and use 
my eyes with my ears. More and more 
are the two working together, and partly 
as a result of this there is coming through 
my whole body and mind—yes, even 
through my soul—a greater calmness and 
harmony. 

This is not my experience alone. I 
know that there is some disagreement as 
to the value of lip-reading as an aid to 
hearing. But I think the opinion that it 
does harm—by allowing the ears to grow 
dull through disuse, as I am so often 
told—is wrong. I undertook the study 
of lip-reading on the advice of an excel- 
lent ear specialist. The results in my case 
have certainly justified his opinion—that 
lip-reading does actually help dull hear- 
ing. The theory surely has the elements 
of sane common sense. Do we take a 
person with a weak and bending back and 
set him to lifting heavy stones, so that 
the back may not become stiffened from 
disuse? Is it a wise theory that s 
“Take your diseased ears and strain tl 
to the breaking point trying to distinguish 
the slight sounds that differentiate one 
word from another?” I question the 
soundness of that idea. 

For a time I avoided attending lectures 
and church services, because I never 
knew whether I might encounter a 
speaker with a clear voice, or come home 
in a state of collapse from an hour’s 
nerve strain of trying to hear or of sit- 
ting in silence waiting for the time to 
pass. But now—why. now it is interest- 
ing even when I can only partly hear, ex- 
perimenting to see just how much my 
lip-reading is helping me. How often a 
speaker lowers his voice to make impres- 
sive his main thought, and how often now 
those words come to me through the 
medium of my eyes! 

Another thing that I am discovering is 
the beauty of human lips. Always I have 
watched people’s faces, seeking to gather 
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from their changing expressions the 
thoughts my ears could not grasp. So 
always I have realized the ever-varying 
interest of human faces and the beauty 
of expression in the eyes. Now I am 
learning how beautiful are the lips; al- 
most as beautiful as the eyes; perhaps 
not expressing such deep emotion, but 
easier to understand. 

Then the intercourse with other deaf 
and hard-of-hearing people through the 
League! If any one thinks we are a set 
of different beings, gathered together to 
condole one another on our affliction, let 
him come and be disillusioned. Our 
meetings are just like any other gathering 
of congenial people who are interested in 
a common line of thought or work. In 
both the New York League and the New 
York School for the Hard of Hearing 
there is an atmosphere of kindness and 
cheerfulness which I could not attempt 
to describe; it must be felt. 

This spirit, which I came in contact 
with this winter through the study of lip- 
reading, is one of the forces which is 
bringing me out of my sensitive shrinking 
self. It is this spirit which is helping me 
to walk along the pathway of life without 
fear and is leading me to know once again 
the beauty and justice of all things. Have 
you, too, found it, or will you not come 
and seek with us? 





TWO MOTHERS 


One, whose husband’s income exceeds $3,000 
a year, wrote: “You may stop sending THE 
Voita Review, as I have placed my little boy 
in a school where he will be taught speech, and 
I will have no further use for the magazine.” 

The other writes: “I placed my baby in this 
school confident that she will receive the best 
of care and instruction, and I am grateful to 
you for telling me about these schools and for 
the helpful literature you have sent to us. 
Send Tue Vorra Review regularly and I will 
send a check. It enables me to understand 
what my baby must do and shows me what | 
must do to help my baby keep the language 
taught at school, how to increase the number 
of words it can understand, and how to help 
it: go back to school with as good a command 
of speech as it had when vacation commenced. 
Teacher told me that I can do so much to help 
baby along if I am willing to devote the time 
to understanding how best to encourage it to 
use at home the knowledge it gains at school, 
and I shall certainly try.” 
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MENTAL TESTS 





BY IRENE E. V. BOSHLER 


HIS article is not the report of a 
A special study nor a scientific discus- 
sion in the field of individual differences. 
It is written particularly for the teachers 
who have not had ready access to the 
psychological literature concerning indi- 
vidual differences in mental abilities, but 
who may have become interested in the 
recent experiments with mental tests in 
schools for the deaf. It is in the value 
of these tests in schools for the deaf that 
our interest here lies. 

However, the tests themselves origi- 
nated in the general psychological labo- 
ratory and, of course, were there applied 
to hearing adults. Special studies were 
made of mental capacities and of the re- 
lations of these capacities one to the 
other. The educational psychologist fur- 
ther developed them with reference to 
their educational significance and applied 
them to children. There are today a 
large number of the tests which have 
been standardized and for which norms, 
or averages of performance, have been 
vorked out. The most comprehensive 
and -yaluable work has been done by two 
men—Professor Whipple and Professor 
Pyle.* Other less extensive reports have 
appeared from time to time in the psy- 
chological journals. The practical value 
of such tests was quickly realized by a 





*In 1910 Prof. G. M. Whipple, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, gathered together all the 
most promising tests, with directions for giving 
them and the results and conclusions thus far 
obtained. These were published in his Manual 
of Mental and Physical Tests, Warwick and 
fork. 

In 1913 Prof. W. H. Pyle, of the University 
of Missouri, published a small volume of tests, 
with averages and norms for each, based on 
the examination of several thousand city chil- 
dren. See The Examination of School Chil- 
dren; The Macmillan Co. These tests have 
also been given to 500 negroes and to 750 de- 
linquent children in the reform schools of Mis- 
Souri. The most recent study made is of two 
thousand rural children of a certain county in 
Missouri, the results of which are to be pub- 
lished soon. 
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large number of teachers, who requested 
that experts make. such examinations of 
their children, and in many cities there is 
now a mental and physical expert devot- 
ing his whole time to the study and ex- 
amination of the children. So deeply has 
the need been felt for reliability and uni- 
formity in grading, and so valuable have 
been the results obtained when a grading 
system based on mental tests was insti- 
tuted, that the old methods—a combina- 
tion of conjecture, opinion, and chance— 
are rapidly being discarded in favor of 
these more careful and scientific methods 
which are based on a thorough knowledge 
of the principles of mental and physical 
diagnosis. 

The benefit which teachers in schools of 
all sorts can derive from more scientific 
knowledge of the children entrusted to 
them can hardly be overestimated. Our 
knowledge is now too indefinite and in- 
accurate ; seldom do we go deep into the 
causes of the conditions we perceive. If 
a child does poorly in his school work, we 
do not know whether it is due to lack of 
ability or to lack of effort and applica- 

whether it is due to some physical 

rmality or to some mental defect. 
Backwardness may be caused by im- 
proper development; insufficient and im- 
proper food, lack of exercise and fresh 
air, bad habits, lack of sleep, or to many 
other conditions. But what is the spe- 
cific cause in the case of any individual 
we seldom know with certainty. And 
when a pupil does well in one study, but 
poorly in another, where must we look for 
the cause? Is it to be found in the un- 
equal development of the different men- 
tal functions, or are poor methods of 
teaching, especially at the start, responsi- 
ble for the failure? These questions and 
many others like them can be answered 
only after special investigation and spe- 
cific tests. 

The mental test is an application of the 
experimental method in the diagnosis of 
cases. Experiment is superior to obser- 
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vation, because one is thereby able to con- 
trol the conditions of the tests, to make 
them uniform, or to repeat under vary- 
ing conditions, and to measure and com- 
pare the results Much experience is nec- 
essary for accurate interpretation of the 
facts ; but even the inexperienced teacher 
can by testing her class learn much that 
will be of assistance to her in the actual 
teaching. She can adapt her methods to 
the differing types and degrees of ability 
and direct more profitably the study of 
each child. Some children are quick to 
learn, others are slow; some are quick at 
perception and in association of ideas, 
others slow; some have accurate mem- 
ories, whereas others are weak in that 
function. Some children are visual- 
minded, some motor-minded; some will 
derive meaning best from pictures, and 
others from dramatization. Knowing 
these specific mental characteristics, and 
how the child gains most of his experi- 
ence with the world, the teacher will be 
better able to reach the comprehension 
and understanding of each child and to 
make lessons vital and impressive. She 
will be able to utilize his special powers 
to advantage, to stimulate and encourage 
the weaker tendencies, and to direct him 
in efficient study and profitable expendi- 
ture of time in other directions. 

To see what economy and other bene- 
fits there are for the school itself, we 
must look to see what the results have 
been in schools for the hearing, for as yet 
our work in institutions for the deaf is 
of too short standing to judge thereby. 
By properly classifying the pupils and 
putting them in groups of approximately 
equal ability, and by proper distribution 
of work among the different groups. ac- 
cording to their ability, it is evident that 
an enormous saving of time and energy 
will result. In accordance with this 
scheme, the brighter pupils are put in 
separate groups. Here they are encour- 
aged to do their best work, and are al- 
lowed to proceed as rapidly as possible 
or else to take extra work suited to their 
capacity. In this way the interest is up- 


held throughout—a tremendous factor in | 


the performance of efficient work. These 
pupils are not required to relearn and 





overlearn certain subjects, nor are they 
continually held back for the sake of the 
slower pupils. By competing with his 
equals, a child is encouraged to put forth 
the best that is in him, to attack his work 
earnestly and with zest. Nor is the slow 
learner discouraged by competition with 
those whom he can never equal; he is led 
to believe in himself and to work more 
steadily and with greater determination, 
because he is sometimes able to obtain 
the highest marks. Interest, pleasure, 
and wholesome competition are hereby 
utilized for the benefit of all groups, 
mediocre and poor, as well as for the 
more brilliant ones. 

It is evident that such classification, 
upon the basis of ability, not of age, nor 
size, nor any other arbitrary standard, is 
desirable and necessary. How many of 
our pupils are forced to go over the same 
points again and again for the sake of 
those less gifted than themselves; how 
many of the less gifted spend a large 
portion of their time in the vain effort to 
understand lessons too advanced for 
them or quite unsuited to their mental 
powers! Moreover, for the child of less 
than average intelligence, only the more 
humble walks of.life are open. Special 
study of his abilities will lead to a better 
choice of studies, or of method, for him; 
even, perhaps, to the elimination of 
nearly all the work he is now doing and 
the substitution of work better suited to 
his needs. On the other hand, the child 
particularly gifted, whether in one line or 
several, should have training for that 
talent and should be encouraged in every 
way to do his utmost with it. 

Mental tests may be applied to deaf 
children for either of two purposes: they 
may be used as a study of individual dif- 
ferences—a comparison of the pupils 
with one another in the different mental 
functions, as’a means of detecting weak 
tendencies and strong, as a criterion of 
growth and development ; or they may be 


used for a comparison of deaf with hear- + 


ing children. It will be a matter of gen- 
eral interest to note that deaf children are 


retarded somewhat by their sensory de- 


fect, and to further discover what aspects 
of mind are affected by this defect. If 


































deaf children surpass hearing children in 
certain capacities, which are they and 
why is that the case? Does deafness 
necessarily imply mental defect, or do 
the different mental functions develop 
equally and similarly in the deaf and 
in the hearing? Depending upon our 
answers to these questions are others as 
to curriculum and methods. 

In applying these tests to the deaf, a 
mere beginning has thus far been made. 
Yet there are a large number of tests 
which can be made before our progress 
is blocked by the language difficulty. We 
may not be able to measure the deaf 
child’s ability to remember abstract ideas, 
but we can accurately measure his mem- 
ory for objects. We can get a very defi- 
nite estimate of his ability to learn by 
means of the card-sorting experiment. 
There are a number of tests in which 
language is not a factor. For means of 
comparison with hearing children, it is 
important that these tests be given to a 
large number of children by some one ex- 
perienced in that field to insure uni- 
formity of procedure and accurate inter- 
pretation of the facts obtained. But for 
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the purposes of individual study and to 
give the teacher a working basis for her 
class-room work and judgments of pu- 
pils, sufficiently accurate results can be 
obtained by the inexperienced teacher if 
she uses the utmost care in following di- 
rections. Too much importance should 
not be attached to the results of any one 
test; additional, similar tests should be 
given and results compared. 

It might be well from the very first to 
have some person or persons to whom 
the individual teacher might write for 
assistance and information and to whom 
the results of all tests might be sent for 
further study and comparison. Let us 
hope that even our first attempts at sci- 
entific method will not be lost, but that 
the contributions of the teachers them- 
selves may mark successful beginnings 
and indicate the best methods for use in 
the future. 

The need for improvement, for more 
scientific procedure, all who have ever 
taught the deaf feel keenly, and whatever 
facts come to light from whatever quar- 
ter these teachers are undoubtedly eager 
to utilize. 





REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH CORRECTION, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 1916-1917 


BY MABEL F. GIFFORD 


HE Department of Speech Correc- 
tion of the public schools was or- 
ganized September, 1916. Five schools 
were chosen as centers. The defective- 
speech classes from the schools in each 
district assemble at their respective center 
one-half day each week. The other days 
of the week these classes receive 30 min- 
utes’ drill from the teacher assigned to 
accompany the pupils to the center. A 
complete record of each pupil was kept, 
consisting of conditions before and dur- 
ing correction. 
he classes were divided into two di- 
visions—Class One and Class Two— 
Class One consisting of stammerers, stut- 


terers, and cluttering cases; Class Two 
consisting of lispers, infantile speech, 
faulty articulation, and enunciation. 
Model lessons were given Class One in 
the physiological and psychological train- 
ing for stammerers and stutterers, with 
exercises for the development and control 
of the outer speech mechanism, training 
of the central mechanism by intensifying 
the visual images, establishment of con- 
fidence and emotional control by means 
of methods for the formation of new 
mental associations. Mimeograph instruc- 
tions ‘were given each teacher for the 
purpose of. accurately following up the 


instructions given by the supervisor. For . 
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Class Two, tongue, mouth, vocal gymnas- 
tics, and special drills in phonetics and 
voice development were given. Articu- 
lation and enunciation exercises were 
clearly outlined and the schedule ar- 
ranged for home practise. 

Of the total enrollment of 1,486 pupils, 
39 per cent were enrolled in Class One, 
61 per cent in Class Two. The depart- 
ment has received splendid co-operation 
from superintendents, principals, and 
teachers of the entire school department. 
Parents and teachers are rapidly becom- 
ing interested in the work, particularly 
from the viewpoint of the greater eff- 
ciency of the child. In the past children 
having defective speech have been re- 
tarded in their school grades and general 
development, owing to their inability to 
properly express their ideas. 

In addition to the work given during 
the regular school hour, a clinic free to 
the public is maintained throughout the 
year at the affiliated colleges, under the 
auspices of the University of California’s 
Medical Department. Here on Saturday 
mornings classes are conducted for 
pupils, students, and adults. Teachers 
are invited to bring cases from their vari- 
ous schools for diagnosis and individual 
instruction. 

Under the University Extension De- 
partment, classes were held for teachers 
covering the theoretical and practical 
phases in speech correction. Evening 
classes for adults having speech defects 
were also provided. 

Scope of the department for the com- 
ing year: First, a thorough survey of 
speech conditions in our public schools; 
second, the supervision of general speech 
improvement of schools by establishing 
in the regular class-room carefully graded 
drills to promote clear. enunciation, artic- 
ulation, breath control, and proper voice 
production ; third, for the twenty-one na- 
tionalities represented in our schools, 
methods for the elimination of foreign 
accent will be employed; fourth, the 
closer co-operation of the correlated de- 
partments. Demonstrations will be given 
before the teaching body of corrective 
methods employed in speech correction 
and general speech improvement. 
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A TRAINING IN RHYTHM HELP. 
FUL TO THE MEDICAL 
STUDENT 


“As regards rhythm, it is of interest to 
note that the student has less difficulty in 
estimating the same. Just as rhythm is 
essential for a harmonious performance 
of movement or music, so in physical 
diagnosis the training in rhythm, in the 
orderly sequence of the heart sounds or 
of the pulmonary phases of respiration, 
the regular succession of the apex—the 
pulse-beats—must become well known to 
the student and to the practitioner, unless 
the diagnosis will lack completeness and 
clear understanding for the ways em- 
ployed to correct these abnormal signs. 
Just in proportion to the skill and train- 
ing of differentiating these physical signs 
and pathological changes which are the 
basis of these phenomena, the physician 
and student will reach a perfection which 
will place him high above the routine 
average. 

“The value of a proper technic in phys- 
ical diagnosis being emphasized and the 
musical training being outlined, the ques- 
tion arises, Can all the students reach that 
goal ? 

“What has been neglected in school, in 
the daily life, by ignorance, lack of facili- 
ties, cannot be given in a medical course. 
The early co-operation of the teachers in 
public and in high schools is earnestly re- 
quested for the prospective medical stu- 
dent. We fortunately live in a period 
where music is cultivated and made ac- 
cessible to even the very modest means 
of the workingman. For the students in 
medicine a short course in the elements 
of music would mean a decided advantage 
just for the proper understanding of the 
sounds listened to in physical diagno- 
sis.”—From an article by Ernest ZUEB- 
LIN, M. D., in American Medicine. 





Go back to the simple life; be con- 
tented with simple food, simple pleasures, 
simple clothes. Work hard, pray hard, 
play hard. Work, eat, recreate, and sleep. 
Do it all courageously. We have a vic- 
tory to win.—Hoover. 











CORRECTING MISSTATEMENTS 


Second Edition—Respectfully Dedicated to John A. Ferrall 
BY ALICE N. TRASK 


1. General Pershing is not at all pop- 
ular in the United States. 

2. General Pershing is a very poor 
officer ; he is so, timid. 

3. All the world loves a German. 

4. Lip-reading is a great help to the 
blind. 

5. Moving pictures are greatly enjoyed 
by the blind and music by the deaf. 

6. None of the current newspapers or 
magazines contain articles about the war. 

7. The Kaiser is a very patriotic Amer- 
ican. 

8. No one is reading “Over the Top.” 

g. Our friends in the east are enjoying 
a very warm winter. 

10. No one in this country has heard 
of wheatless days, porkless days, or meat- 
less days. 

11. Michael Angelo was a celebrated 
musician. 

12. Beethoven was a moving-picture 
actor. 

13. It never rains in January in Cali- 
fornia. 

14. Yale students prefer crimson to 
any other color. 

15. Princeton boys love the lion. 

16. University of Pennsylvania boys 
decorate their rooms with orange and 
black flags. 

17. There are thirteen signs of the 
Zodiac, one for each month of the year. 

18. The shamrock is the national flower 
of England. 

19. The rose is the national flower of 
France. 

20. The thistle is the national flower 
of the United States. 

21. Geraniums are very hard to culti- 
vate. 

22. Live-oak trees are typical of New 
York State. 

23. The eucalyptus is an ugly tree. It 
grows only in New Jersey. 

24. Watermelons grow on plum trees. 

25. The lily of the valley is a large red 
flower. 
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26. The palm is a pretty vine. 

27. Palm trees flourish in Alaska. 

28. Golden-rod is very seldom seen in 
this country. 

29. The maiden-hair fern has a strong 
white stem. 

30. Orchids are very common; they 
grow everywhere. 

31. Chinese music is very delightful to 
the ear. 

32. The California poppy is grown in 
hot-houses. 

33. Chrysanthemums bloom in_ the 
spring. 

34. The Easter lily is imported from 
England. 

35. The population of China is very 
small. 

36. The Chinese walk side by side on 
the street. 

37. The Chinese language is easy to 
learn. 

38. A Chinese woman never goes out 
without a hat. 

39. The Pacific Ocean is far away 
from San Francisco. : 

40. The waves of the ocean are always 
still. 

41. There is no sand on the seashore. 

42. The Golden Gate has four hinges. 

43. The Golden Gate is locked every 
night at 8 p. m. and unlocked at 6 a. m, 

44. Children never like to ride on the 
merry-go-round. 

45. Wild flowers always bloom in 
winter. 

46. Winter is the warm season and 
summer the cold season. 

47. February is the longest month of 
the year. 

48. There are no temples in Japan. 

49. Cherry blossoms grow on peach 
trees. 

50. The Atlantic Ocean lies between 
the United States and Japan. 

51. All the poor people go to Florida 
in the winter. 

52. Palm Beach is in Japan. 
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53. There are only cheap hotels in 
Florida. 

54. The Japanese are a very tall race. 

55. The Japanese have fair hair and 
blue eyes. 

56. The Japanese do not care for 
flowers. 

57. The Japanese have very rough 
manners. 

58. The capital of Japan is Boston. 

59. Japan is the largest country in the 
world. 

60. William Makepeace 
wrote “Little Women.” 

61. “Home, Sweet Home” is a Spanish 
song. 

62. President Wilson has three sons. 

63. President Wilson lives in New 
York ; the White House is there. 

64. There are five women in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

65. Congress meets in Chicago. 

66. There are twenty-five women in 
the Senate of the United States. 

67. The Bible was never printed in 
English. 

68. The Saturday Evening Post is a 
Chinese paper. 

69. Benjamin Franklin was the son of 
a millionaire. 

70. Thomas Edison is a very lazy man; 
he never accomplished anything. 

71. Henry Ford never sold any of his 
automobiles. 

72. Helen Keller is a prima donna. 

73. Douglas Fairbanks is a melancholy 
character. 

74. The submarine is a modern flying 
machine. 

75. William S. Hart always portrays 
the society man. 

76. Mary Pickford is tes old to act. 

77. Sarah Bernhardt is a lip-reading 
teacher. 

78. President Wilson never went to 
school. 
; 79. King George of England is a bach- 
elor. 

80. Porkless days are Wednesday and 
Friday. 

81. A jitney bus is a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. 

82. Ride in a jitney if you want to be 
alone. 


Thackeray 


83. Women have never been allowed 
to vote in California. 

84. San Francisco people spend Sun- 
day in fasting and prayer. 


85. There’ are no San Francisco shops | 


open on Sunday. You cannot buy flow- 
ers, candy, or soda water. 

86. General Arthur Murray is the only 
unmarried general in the United States 
Army. : 

87. Jefferson Davis was the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

88. There are many rivers and springs 
in Bermuda. 

89. No one ever rides a bicycle in Ber- 
muda. 

go. The Bermuda Islands belong to the 
United States. 

gt. There are very poor roads in Ber- 
muda. 

92. Workless-day in New York is 
Thursday. 

93. The Red Cross is a very unimpor- 
tant organization. 

94. Very few people attended the Ex- 
position in I915. 

95. The buildings at the fair were 
ugly ; they lacked color. : 

96. San Francisco was never rebuilt 
after the fire. 

97. The P. P. I. E. was a failure; no 
one cared to go to the Exposition. 

98. The early settlers in California 
were Italians. 

g9. San Francisco is perfectly flat. 
There are no hills there at all. 

100. The climate of California is not 
healthful. Every one is ill there. 


Eprror1aL Nore.—One of our readers 
questions “the advisability of printing 
misstatements” of the character of the 
above, as they are apt to be misleading 
to the uninitiated. We do not agree with 
this phase of the question, so long as the 
caption plainly states that they are mis- 
statements. In this form and for the 
purpose designed they prove far more 


serviceable in compelling the student to ~ 
be alert than if the correct bald state- 


ment was presented. And they are in- 
tended solely to promote concentration 
on the part of the lip-reading fraternity. 







































OLLOWING is a letter recently 

written by a hard-of-hearing friend 
to one who was hesitating about taking 
lessons in lip-reading. 

It is straight to the point and well 
worthy of being read. 

My Dear Frienp: Because I am a 
friend of yours, I am going to presume 
to point out two or three fundamentals 
about the lip-reading business that you 
overlook. 

First: It’s a duty that every man owes 
to himself, family, and friends to do the 
very best that’s in him, first, last, and all 
the time. 

Second: If one of your ships came into 
port with its wireless down, you’d be 
out to have it fixed instantly, and if the 
captain told you “It’s too much trouble,” 
his life would be short, indeed, with your 
company. 

Yet when it’s your own “wireless” that 
is down, that’s “different,” and the cap- 
tain’s statement “becomes your state- 
ment.” Business is allowed to swallow 
up the individual. Manifestly, that is 
wrong; for what can any business be 
without the individual? The individual 
and his health must come before busi- 
ness, morally or physically. 

You say you put in six months on lip- 
reading and found it too tiresome. Your 
little daughter may have said the same 
thing on entering school. The statement 
carries its own answer. No education 
that is “worth while” is ever obtained in 
six months. It is barely the kindergarten 
course. 

Lastly, you say: “Lip-reading is too 
uncertain for business; one can’t tell 
whether the statement was 5 or 10.” 
The court records are filled with cases 
where the dispute was not only over the 
“spoken” word, but indeed the “written.” 
Is there, then, any justifiable reason to 
expect “lip-reading” to do better? 

Really, my boy, if you set out to “throw 

_down” lip-reading, you could hardly do 
better than your present statements, and 
I am so surprised at your attitude that 
I just can’t believe you, and I feel I must 
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hasten to urge your most serious recon- 
sideration. 

The many years of our business ac- 
quaintance has ripened into such a friend- 
ship that I have come to admire your 
good judgment—a judgment that can only 
come of an “open mind” and “careful 
study” of the subject in hand. 

Since this is true (and it is true) in 
a business way, why, then, does it fail 
when applied to your good self—indi- 
vidually ? 

Certainly you would readily give all 
you hope to possess to have your hear- 
ing? Then why not accept and secure 
the next best thing, that is so easily within 
your grasp as to be “knocking at your 
door” ? 

Lip-reading is not and never can be 
the spoken voice as heard by the natural 
ear, any more than wireless will replace 
the cable, but it restores to the deaf the 
joy of living again amongst your friends 
and those dearest to you. It is noticeable 
that the “old timer” lays aside or aban- 
dons “the ear-fone.” Indeed, there are 
times when the lip-reader is in the as- 
cendency ; for instance, in a noisy street, 
or on a train, or again when the indi- 
viduals are too far apart for the ordinary 
voice to travel, or when a “whisper” is 
desired, the lips move without the voice 
and are as readily “heard” by the eye. 

Now, brother, stop this delusion! 
Think of “yourself” and apply the same 
sound and true reasoning for “yourself” 
that you do on business. 

Let me assure you that lip-reading is 
no experiment. It is over 400 years old. 
It is absolutely practical in 90 per cent 
of the requirements. 

The natural ear meets many a voice 
that has to be repeated, and now and 
then one that the “language” is too dense 
for even the ear to comprehend. Why 
expect more of the eye? 

All the burden of not understanding is 
not on the deaf—some of it rests with 
the speaker—for any reasonably clear 
speaker is readily “heard” by the deaf 
with the eye. 
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The art of lip-reading is not acquired 
“overnight” (neither is anything else 
that’s “worth while”), but one who is 
only reasonably industrious may become 
more proficient in the same time than 
when studying a foreign language. 

It is simply reducing to mechanical ac- 
tion certain principles as set forth by 
“correct speech” of the teacher and the 
books—much the same as the postman 
reads the “printed” address. 

Then comes the refinements of tread- 
ing the “irregular speech” of those one 
meets in every-day life, which is again 
much after the postman reading the 
poorly written address, many of which 
only the “well-seasoned” postman can de- 
cipher. 

To the partially deaf, who love study 
and like to “accomplish” things, it affords 
a pleasing as well as profitable pastime, 
while to the totally deaf a most interest- 
ing necessity. 
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The work should not be too constant; 
15 minutes at a time at first, and latterly 
up to 30 minutes, gets the best results, 
The eye and the brain tire under the ex- 
acting study, and after that the effort is 
lost or at least greatly reduced. 

In my own case, I am only in my sec- 
ond school term. My family have long 
sinced “passed up” the pencil and paper 
and the ear-fone. To me this alone is 
easily worth the cost, but in addition I 
go about, all over the country, with only 
now and then a resort to pencil and paper, 

You saw us at “Point Shirley” this last 
summer. I'll leave it to you, could you 
have expected any more from one who 
had his natural hearing? 

Now, come! think this thing over, 
Give up 30 minutes three times a week— 
twice to the teacher during the day and 
once with us on Wednesday evenings— 
and I'll promise you it will prove to you, 
your family, and your friends the finest 
investment you ever made. 





THE USE OF STANDARD TESTS IN THE CLASS-ROOM 


BY CLARA E. NEWLEE 


VERY definite new movement in 

progress in our school practise of 
today is the measuring movement in edu- 
cation. 

Physical measurements and measures 
of native intelligence have been in use for 
some years. These are often applied to 
children at entering school, and to sub- 
normal or untrained young people. 

But once well underway in his school 
career, the usual method of estimating 
achievement of the pupil has been to take 
marks from examination papers. Such 
examinations are usually written within 
the school to cover points in the local 
course of study. The great variety of 
teachers’ judgments on a given set of an- 
swers is enough to show that the marks 
on examination papers are inadequate as 
a criterion for school standing of pupils,: 
save in their local situation. 


Every subject taught in our elementary 
schools may be, or is being, analyzed by 
educational psychologists and the funda- 
mentals or essentials in each subject 
sought out. 


It is obvious that the fun- 
damentals of each subject are what 


should be taught in every school to every © 
child. Where this is being done, by what- — 


ever method, we may apply a measure to — 


discover the efficiency of the teaching and 
the accomplishment of the pupils. 
In order to measure the results of our 


instruction, we must first of all have a ~ 
The standardized test 18 — 
the “yard-stick.” It has been found quite ~ 


“yard-stick.” 


possible to measure the outcomes of 


teaching through the use of the standard : 


test. Tests have been worked out by 


educational psychologists in a number of + 


the subjects in the curriculum of the ele 
mentary schools. The tests are applied 
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under timed conditions to hundreds and, 
in some cases, thousands of children. 
The number of correct reactions is taken 
for each grade or year of age, and the 
median number is considered the norm 
for the given age or grade. -The greater 
the number of children taking the test, 
the more reliable are the data. There 
are now standardized tests in arithmetic, 
spelling, writing, oral and silent reading, 
language and composition, history, ge- 
ography.* 

The greatest value of the tests to the 
teacher in the class-room is as a check 
upon her own teaching and upon the 
achievement of the pupils as compared 
with standard achievement of pupils of 
like age or grade. Unless the diagnosis 
which can be made through use of the test 
is followed by remedial instruction, the 
test is of very little value. For example: 
If a class should exceed the norm for 
their age or grade in the test, the teacher 
could thereby determine that she could 
relax her drill or exercise on that sub- 
ject, thus releasing time and energy which 
could be more wisely spent on a subject 
shown to be weak or below normal. Such 
practise is called limitation of training. 
Inversely, if a class in a writing test 
should show up as poor in letter-forms, 
the teacher could then concentrate upon 
that weak point until the necessary skill 
was acquired. In this way we should 
not overtrain, which is waste, or under- 
train, which is also waste, in a sense; 
but by having a standard achievement we 
could strive to reach it, and know when 
it was attained by the mark reached on 
the scale. 

To the principal or school adminis- 
trator the standard tests offer a most sat- 
isfactory method of checking up work of 
teachers in their class-rooms, and of pupils 
a a school, and furnish data for com- 
parative records between schools on a 
basis fair for comparison. 

The standard tests mentioned have been 
designed for hearing children in grades 
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_*For a complete list and description of pub- 
ed standard tests see “Descriptive List of 
dard Tests,” by William S. Gray, School 

of Education. University of Chicago. 
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4 to 8, inclusive. In schools for the deaf 
there are many pupils who are doing 
work called intermediate and grammar 
grade work. If it really is intermediate 
and grammar grade work, in the sense 
that people at large understand those 
terms, may we not very profitably apply 
the standard tests to our classes and 
measure them up by a measure that is at 
once an accurate, reliable standard, and 
which gives us actual data on which to 
base our claims of grading? 

By the use of the standard test we may 
improve our teaching, increase the effi- 
ciency of the pupils, and arrive eventually 
at a more nearly standard, uniform school 
practise in our schools for the deaf 
throughout the country. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD 


Cassinelli is medical inspector for the 
National Board of Education, and he 
here relates some of his impressions from 
data collected during many years of this 
service. He noted, for instance, that on 
an average the children grew taller dur- 
ing the summer, while the weight re- 
mained stationary ; in the winter they in- 
creased in weight, while there was com- 
paratively little change -in height. He 
gives a table showing the average height 
and weight of girls and boys, with vari- 
ous other measurements, especially the 
diameter from shoulder to shoulder and 
the anterior-posterior diameter. The fig- 
ures given are the average of 10,000 
Argentine children between 6 and 14. 
The girls weigh the most, and up to 13 
are taller. The chest diameters are also 
constantly larger in the girls, but the spi- 
rometer tests gave much higher figures 
for the boys at 12 and over. The vital 
capacity, as shown by the spirometer, was 
800 c.c. (Barnes spirometer) at 6 and 
3,000 at 14 among the boys; in the girls, 
from 820 to 2,500. Muscular strength, 
as shown by the dynamometer, gave 5.5 
up to 29.26 for the boys from 6 to 14; 
for the girls, 5.5 to 22.22 at 14. He gives 
further the findings with the Binet tests 
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at different ages, showing the normal! 
standards for the age. He protests 
against the practise, common in Argen- 
tina, of building huge, expensive struc- 
tures for schools without due provision 
for playgrounds, etc., urging that the “ex- 
ample of the great Republica del Norte 
be followed, where a school can be 
founded in 24 hours, as is done in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, etc.”—An 
abstract in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association of February 23, on 
the “Development of School Children,” by 
L. R. CAsstnELL, in the Semana Medica, 
Buenos Aires, of October 11, 1917. 





HARELIP AND CLEFT PALATE * 

New says that in the Mayo Clinic they 
prefer to close the lip first when the child 
is between three and four months old, if 
he is gaining weight and doing well. 
From three or four days to a week be- 
fore the operation the child should be fed 
with a spoon or dropper to accustom it 
to this method of feeding, since, of 
course, after the operation it is not al- 
lowed to nurse from the bottle or the 
breast. When there is a cleft of the 
alveolar process, as in the complete single 
harelip, the lip is brought together over 
it, but no attempt is made to approximate 
the alveolar process, The same pro- 
cedure is used in the treatment of the 
premaxilla. In a case of double harelip 
the lip is brought together over the pre- 
maxilla and its normal rounded appear- 
ance is maintained. If the alveolar pro- 
cess is forced back in the single harelip, 
or if the premaxilla is removed in the 
double harelip, or a wedge-shaped piece 
is taken out of the vomer and. the pre- 
maxilla forced back, the lip will be flat- 
tened and it will be almost impossible to 
correct the deformity. When united, the 
lip gradually presses back the alveolar 
process, or premaxilla, into its normal 
position, giving the normal rounded con- 
tour to the face and the correct alinement 


*Harelip and Cleft Palate. G. B. New, in 
Minnesota Medicine, St. Paul, January, 1918, 
Abstract from The Journal of the American 
Medical Association for February 16. 
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to the teeth. The time for closing the 


palate is when the child is from a year 
to a year and a half old, before it has 
begun to talk. The edge- -to- -edge approxi- 
mation or the Langenbeck operation is 
the operation of choice for the closure 
of cleft palate. 





AN UNUSUAL COMPLICATION : 


OF TYPHOID FEVER * 
To the Editor: 


The following case seemed to be of 


sufficient interest to report: 


August 10, 1917, a 12-year-old boy was 


brought to St. Joseph’s Hospital with 
typhoid fever. 
had seemed ill for the previous ten days. 
Sixteen days after entering the hospital 
the patient rather abruptly lost the power 
of speech, although he was able to answer 
questions by signs. When spoken to he 


usually began to weep. After ten days 


the aphasia gradually disappeared, and in 
two weeks speech was normal. At this 


time the patient’s mother and nurse both 


noticed that he used his right hand for 


every purpose, whereas before his illness” 
he had been left-handed to an unusual 


degree. From this time on, convalescence 
was uneventful. A letter, dated Decem- 
ber 26, 1917, reports that to all appear 
ances the boy is right-handed and is now 
able to use both hands equally well. 
Roy E. Tuomas, M.D., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


THE NEW TYPE OF TEACHER 
The head of a school writes : 
thoroughly trained oral teachers, owing, I sup- 
pose, to the ever-increasing demand from paf- 


ents and schools willing and prepared to pay 
the higher salaries such teachers are rightf 


entitled to. It is not difficult to secure average 


oral teachers, the type who do not unde 

the value of postgraduate courses, but the ex: 
ceptional teacher, whose experience and 

edge and breadth of view expands with the 
passing years, is a prize that our trustees ¢ 
well afford to let us have.” 





Do not let your membership lapse. 





*From The Journal of the American Mel 
ical Association, February 16. Es 


Relatives stated that he 


“Each year ite 
creasing’ difficulty is experienced in securing” 
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BY MARY 


ERHAPS it would be better to call 

them odd joys; for when I can con- 
jure up my old hearing self to look upon 
them with the eyes of the hearing, they 
do indeed seem odd. 

First, there is my way of getting up 
mornings. Upon opening my eyes, the 
first thing I do is to look for the sun on 
the wall or for the shadows on the lawn. 
That is my way of telling the time o’ day ; 
and I can get it right almost to a minute. 
Even on cloudy mornings I am not at a 
loss, for then I go by the degree of dark- 
ness. This habit of getting up by the sun 
has become so a part of me that I would 
not go back to the commonplace way of 
the hearing if I could. 

Next, there is the sense of vibration. 
I can distinguish between the footsteps 
in another room, feel the mixture’s boil- 
ing that I am stirring over the stove, and 
feel the whir of a machine in the next 
room. Of course, the hearing can feel 
vibration, too—only they never stop to 
think about it. 

Then, there is the marvelously in- 
creased power of observation. I have 
found out since I have been deaf that the 
deaf are all eyes. Nothing escapes their 
notice. Now I can put two and two to- 
gether any day and get four; more, I 
seldom fail to get a correct solution even 
when the twos are not given. I seldom 
need to ask questions; I know what is 
going on about me without being told. 
Perhaps it is a bit uncanny, but indeed it 
sa real enough joy to be able to guess 
at what people are doing without hear- 
ing one word of explanation. 

_ I remember an incident that happened 
ina hospital. I had been there two 
months and had had an operation on my 
ankle, when one morning the surgeon 
said something to me that I could not 
understand. Soon I was taken down to 
the orthopedics room. I did not bother 
to find out why, for I have always 
thought that awaiting developments is 
much more interesting than knowing 
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things beforehand. So until I was inside 
that room I did not know what was going 
to be done to my ankle. But I had not 
been there but a few moments when I 
knew. I had never seen a cast put on in 
my life, but I knew my ankle was about 
to be put in one. And it was. 

Then, observation covers so many 
fields. I believe one of my chief delights 
is in being able to read faces. The deaf 
person is always watching people’s faces, 
and he gets so that he can see much more 
in them than any hearing person can. ° A 
hearing person may know that two sisters 
resemble each other, but no one like the 
deaf can point out the exact points of re- 
semblance. 

Then, there is attention, next of kin to 
observation. The hearing have so much 
to distract them from the matter in hand 
that they do not cultivate their power of 
concentration as the deaf do. I was sim- 
ply astonished at a party the other night 


_to find how much more I knew of what 


was going on than did the people around 
me. When we played cards, I was the 
one who always knew whose turn it was, 
whose deal it was, what had been bid, 
who was ahead, which card led, what was 
trump. Those hearing people were rely- 
ing on their ears for every little thing— 
and when everybody is relying on his 
ears, without observation they do not 
count for much. 

But I think my greatest little joy is in 
the way different people treat me. The 
only time that I am treated as an ordi- 
nary human being is when I occasionally 
speak to strangers. For the rest, some 
shout at me; some go through wonderful 
pantomimes; some never say a whole 
sentence to me, but converse by giving 
me just the principal words of their 
thoughts, and some are afraid of me. 
One man I know makes me laugh every 
time I see him getting ready to talk to 
me. He makes such work of it. I can 
see that he is about to say something a 
full minute before he utters a word. 
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Then there is a certain clerk I know who 
always troubles to shout my change as 
she gives it to me—as if I could not see it. 

But a thing common to all ordinary 
hearing people is that they do not like 
being watched. When I look intently at 
their lips they immediately begin to won- 
der what ails me or what ails them. The 
ordinary person has never heard of lip- 
reading. In the seven years that I have 
been deaf I have met only one that ever 
mentioned the subject to me. She took 
particular pains to speak so that I could 
read her lips, with the result that I could 
not understand her at all. 

I said that I find my greatest little joy 
in people’s treatment of me. That is not 
correct. I find it in THe Vora Review. 
Only that is a great joy, not a little one. 
But the reason is an odd one. I live en- 
tirely among hearing people. I know 
only one other deaf person, and that one 
but slightly. Therefore when I found 
THE Vouta Review it was like finding 
friends. I always think of THE Vora 
REVIEW people as my own people. It is 
nice to know that somewhere there are 
people who understand. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF WAR 


Courage, fortitude, loyalty, and self- 
denial strengthen and ennoble. They are 
the virtues of calm weather, more emi- 
nently of days of storm and stress. War 
permits no flights from responsibility. 
Every obligation becomes more binding, 
both in relation to the personal life and 
the good of the whole—the community 
or State. It may seem a paradox that in 
time of war, when life appears to be held 
most cheap, life and health come to be 
thought of as most valuable. The reason 
is plain. Physical vigor, physical endur- 
ance, physical power, begin to have an in- 
creasing value in the minds of men. 
Man—the physical man—counts, and 
men begin to make the most of men. The 
attitude toward man is the same as that 
toward the newest kind of rifle or the 
latest type of cannon. What is the best 
kind and what characteristics are most 
useful? Even with our brief experience 
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we have awakened to the nation’s need 
for men with fewer physical defects and ~ 
greater physical power. The nation is 
beginning to see that if there had been 
more interest in public health in time of 
peace, there would be now less need for 
long months of training for endurance 
of necessary hardships incident to camp 
life—Oscar’ Dowiinc, M.D., in the 
Quarterly Bulletin, Louisiana State Board 
of Health, December, 1917. 





THE PROBLEM OF NEUROTICS 
IN MILITARY SERVICE 


To be conducted efficiently, war must be 
conducted by efficient individuals. Per-— 
sons who show psychopathic tendencies, 
persons who in civil life present evidences 
of ill-adaptation, are certainly poor risks 
for military work in time of war. On 
the firing line must be the best and the 
most competent men who present the 
strongest guarantee in resisting a con 
tinuous physical and mental strain. The 
experience of France and England bears 
out fully this contention. There the med 
ical officer soon began to realize the error 
in admitting to the ranks at the front 
mentally unstable individuals; the diff 
culties thus created were enormous. Men 
in great numbers had to be sent back with 
various psychoneurotic manifestations, 
which rendered them absolutely unfit for 
actual service at the front. They had to 
undergo special treatment in special nett 
rologic and psychiatric centers.—From al 
excellent editorial by ALFRED GORDON, i 
the Virginia Medical Monthly, Ride 
mond, for February. 





Dr. Walter B. Swift writes that he will give 
summer courses on speech correction in Boston 
from August 5 to 31, and in other cities earliet 
or later. The cost of a course is from $5 uP 
ward, depending on the courses selected. 





Miss Marie Orr writes: “The first Jumiot 
Red Cross to be organized in the public 
of Lancaster, Pa., was that of the Oral Scho 
for the Deaf. The children have been knitting 
blankets for Belgian babies and expect to 
scrapbooks for convalescing soldiers m @® 
hospitals.” 
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LESSONS IN LIP-READING FOR DEAF SOLDIERS 


(NITCHIE METHOD) 


BY JULIET D. CLARK AND JANE B. WALKER 


(Continued from March) 


LESSON III 
STORY 3 
His Official Title 


T WAS during the administration of 
] Theodore Roosevelt, 25th President 
of the United States. A teacher in a 
country school was hearing the class in 
American history. 

“What is our form of government?” 
she began. 

“A republic,” answered the bright boy 
on the front row. 

“That’s right,” said the teacher. “Now 
who can tell me where the seat of our 
government is?” 

“Washington,” volunteered another 


Ves and who is the head of our gov- 
ernment ?” 

“Mr. Roosevelt,” piped up a timid girl 
from the rear of the room. 

“That’s right, Mary. But what is his 
official title ?” 

“Teddy,” was the instant reply. 


Short é—Extended—Medium 


The movement for short é, as in “ken,” 
has two characteristics. The lips are ex- 
tended at the corners, as for long é, and 
the opening between the lips is medium. 
Short é differs from long é only in the 
wider opening between the lips. The a 
in such words as “care” also has the ex- 
tended medium movement. 


Movement Words 


peat, pet—heap, hep 
beet, bet—eeb, ebb 
meet, met—team, hem 


Contrast Words 


Contrast the movement for short é 
with those of the other short vowels. 
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bet, bit 
bet, but 
bet, bog 
bet, book 
bet, bat 


Practise Words 


pen? ebb 
bet * chef 
fell share 
wet dress 
rest wedge 
set death 
shed shell 
then set ? 
led sent ? 
tense beg * 
kept peg * 
hen wear 
Sentences 


1. Have you a fountain pen? 2. I'll 
bet you five dollars that you are wrong. 
3. The boy fell below my expectations. 
4. We have been having very wet 
weather. 5. I am going away for a rest. 
6. Will you set the table for me? 7. 
You will find plenty of wood in the wood- 
shed. 8. The grand march was led by a 
beautiful woman. 9. My nerves were 
tense with the excitement. 10. I hope I 
have not kept you waiting. 11. The old 
hen has five little chickens. 12. I was 
watching the ebb and flow of the tide. 
13. They have a wonderful chef at the 
Waldorf Hotel. 14. The boy wanted 
more than his share. 15. Do you think 
this dress is becoming to me? 16. I can’t 
wedge my way through the crowd. 17. 
He was tickled almost to death. 18. 
Have you sent the telegram to your 
father? 19. I beg your pardon. 20. Do 
you think these shoes will wear well? 
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Colloquial Forms 


1. What time is it? 2. Will you please 
tell me the time? 3. It is half past four. 
4. It is almost seven o’clock. 5. It is 
twenty-five minutes of two. 6. It is a 
quarter before ten. 7. What time did 
you get home? 8. What time do you 
have breakfast? 9. What time will you 
be back? 10. I'll try to be on time. II. 
I haven’t very much time. 12. What 
time does the boat leave the wharf? 13. 
What time does the train leave? 14. 
What time will the doors be open? 15. 
It’s time to go home. 16. The train was 
an hour behind time. 17. What time will 
you meet me? 18. There’s time to burn. 
19. Time and tide wait for no man. 


LESSON IV 
STORY 4 
A Lesson in Geography 


It was visitor’s day at the school, and 
the geography teacher was anxious that 
her pupils should appear to advantage 
before their parents. 

“Now, children,” she began, “what is 
the axis of the earth? Who can give me 
a good definition ?” 

here was silence for a moment, and 
then a small girl raised her hand. 

“Well, Elizabeth, can you tell us?” 

“Yes’m. The axis of the earth is an 
imaginary line which passes from the 
north to the south pole, and the earth re- 
volves on it.” 

“That is correct,” agreed the delighted 
teacher. “Now, Elizabeth, would it be 
possible to hang clothes on that line?” 

“Yes’m,” was the unexpected reply. 

“Why, Elizabeth!” exclaimed the 
teacher. ‘What do you mean by that? 
What sort of clothes could you hang on 
it?” 

“Imaginary clothes, ma’am,” replied 
the child. 


Short 4—Extended—Wide 


The movement for short a, as in “can,” 
has two characteristics. The lips are ex- 
tended at the corners, as for short é, and 
the opening between the lips is wide. 
This is the widest of the extended vowels. 
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Movement Words 


peat, pet, pat—heap, hep, hap 
beet, bet, bat—eeb, ebb, ab 
meet, met, mat—team, hem, ham 


Contrast Words 


Contrast the movement for short 4” 
with those of the other short vowels. 


mat—mitt 
mad—mud 
pat—pot 
mat—imet 
pat—put 
Practise Words 
mat stamp 
fat stag 
wag gas 
rap * badge * 
wrap * match * 
sap rash 
jam ? lash 
sham ? land 
thrash tan 
lamp cat 
tap shack 
camp tack 
ham gang 
Sentences 


1. The war has changed the map of 
Europe. 2. We lived on the fat of the 
land while we were abroad. 3. That man 
is a bit of a wag. 4. Did you rap on the 
door? 5. I wish I had a warmer wrap. 
6. I saw the men tap the trees for the 
sap. 7. Do you like strawberry jam? 
8. The soldiers fought a sham battle. 9 
Will you please light the lamp? 10.1 
heard some one tap on the window. IL 
How many months were the men in the 
training camp? 12. Would you like a 
ham sandwich and a cup of coffee? 1%, 
Did you go to the stag dinner last night? 
14. What is that badge you have pinned 
on your coat? 15. Will you strike 4 
match? 16. That was a very rash thing 
for you to do. 17. The Germans madea- 
gas attack on the Allies. 18. The work 
men live in a shack beside the railroad 
track. 19. I struck the horse with the” 
lash of the whip. 20. Do you prefer tan” 
shoes or black ones? 
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scratched me on the face. 22. Will you 
tack down the carpet forme? 23. There 
is a gang of laborers working on the road. 
24. Will you buy me a special-delivery 
stamp at the post-office ? 


Colloquial Forms 


1. Have you been out today?: 2. Is it 
very cold out? 3. We have had a very 
cold winter. 4. The weather has been 
very stormy lately. 5. It is raining hard. 
6. Do you think it will snow today? 7. 
What beautiful weather we are having! 
8. Do you like warm weather? g. I like 
the weather seasonable. to. Is it very 
windy this morning? 11. Yesterday was 
a very hot day. 12. What is the tem- 
perature this morning? 13. What does 
the thermometer say? 14. There is a 
great deal of humidity in the air. 15. It 
is very damp today. 


LESSON V 
STORY 5 
Lincoln’s Strategy 


While Lincoln was always very patient, 
he often adopted droll methods of getting 
tid of bores. There was a certain man 
who called at the White House so fre- 
quently, and took up-so much of Lin- 
coln’s time, that the latter finally lost pa- 
tience. One day, when the man was par- 
ticularly persistent, refusing to leave, 
even though he knew important delega- 
tions were waiting, Lincoln arose and 
took a bottle:from a shelf. Looking at 
his visitor, who was very bald, he asked: 
“Ever tried this stuff for your hair?” 

“No; I never did.” 

“Well, remarked Lincoln, “try this and 
I will give you this bottle. If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again. They say 
it will make hair grow on a pumpkin. 
Take it and come back in eight or ten 
months and tell me how it works.” 

The astonished man left the room car- 
tying the bottle, and the next caller found 
the President doubled up with laughter 
at the success of his strategy. 


CONSONANTS REVEALED BY THE LIPS 
(Continued ) 
F, v—Lip-to-Teeth 


For f, as in “few,” and v, as in “view,” 
the center of the lower lip touches the 
upper teeth. 


Movement Words 
bee, fee—heap, eve 
pen, fen—ebb, eff 
mat, vat—ham, have 


Practise Words 


feel beef 
fed deaf 
fat? have 
fan? skiff 
fib ? carve 
vim ? move 
fun roof 
fob off 
farm golf 
food serve’ 
foot surf* 
fault * five’ 
vault * fife’ 
Sentences 


1. Do you feel the air from the win- 
dow? 2. Have you ever fed the mon- 
keys at the zoo? 3. Have you an electric 
fan in your office? 4. Have you ever 
told a fib?- 5. He puts a great deal of 
vim into everything he does. 6. I never 
had so much fun in my life. 7. The man 
wore a very unusual watch fob. 8. How 
would you like to live ona farm? 9. The 
food on the farm was very poor: 10. 
That man has a very large foot. It. 
That’s not my fault. 12. Would you like 
roast beef for dinner? 13. How long 
have you been deaf? 14. The skiff was 
tied to the boat landing. 15. I don’t 
know how to carve very well. 16. Will 
you please move over? 17. The man fell 


off the roof. 18. How would you like a 
game of golf this morning? 19. Will 
you serve the fried chicken? 20. The 


surf is very high this afternoon. 21. 
Will you lend me five dollars? 22. Do 
you know how to play on a fife? 








Colloquial Forms 


1. How is your father? 2. Has your 
mother been well? 3. Is your sister at 
home this afternoon? 4. When is your 
brother coming back? 5. My grand- 
father is seventy-five years old. 6. I’m 
going up North to visit my aunt. 7. 
How many first cousins have you? 8. 
How are the children? 9. Is your wife 
very much interested in suffrage? Io. 
The baby has been very sick. 11. Uncle 
Sam has a very large family. 12. We 
are going to have a family party on 
Thanksgiving. 13. Is your mother-in- 
law going to spend the summer with you? 


LESSON VI 
story 6 
When West is East 


A young woman from New York was 
traveling in California, and while there 
visited the island of Catalina. The trip 
is sometimes very rough, and on this par- 
ticular day the wind was blowing such a 
gale that many of the passengers had 
sought refuge in the cabin. In a short 
time the Easterner found herself alone 
on the deck with one other young woman. 
Naturally they fell to talking. 

“Do you live in California?” asked the 
stranger. 

“Oh, no; I’m merely spending the win- 
ter out here,” replied the New Yorker. 

“Is that so? SoamI. Where are you 
from ?” : 

“I’m from the East.” 

“So am I. What part of the East are 
you from?” 

“I’m from New York.” 

“Dear me! you are from the East. I’m 
from Salt Lake City.” 


Wh—w—Puckered—Lips 


The movement for wh, as in “whit,” 
and w, as in “wan,” is a puckering of the 
whole mouth. 


Movement Words 


bee, fee, wee 
bed, fed, wed 
bag, fag, wag 
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Practise Words 


wheel war 
week warm 
well wharf 
west wall 
whack walk 
whip * worm 
whim * weigh ® 
won way * 
one ? waste 
watch whale 
woo wife 
wood woe 
Sentences 


1. Have you ever ridden in a wheel- — 


chair at Atlantic City? 2. We spent a 


week at the seashore last summer. 3, Is — 


there a well on the farm? 4. “For East 
is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet.” The man gave the 
dog a whack with his stick. 6. That is 
just a whim of hers. 7. The girl was 
wooed and won in a short time. 8. My 


watch is five minutes slow. 9. The wood — 


was badly warped from the dampness. 


10. I hope there will never be another 
11. This room is very warm, 12. 
The ship is at the wharf. 13. There was — 
a beautiful picture hanging on the wall. 


war. 


14. Shall we go for a walk in the park? 
15. The worm will turn. 16. How much 
do you weigh? 17. 
way around New York very well. 
Don’t waste so much time. 


18. 


20. She always has a tale of woe to tell. 


Colloquial Forms 


1. Are you fond of traveling? 2 
Have you ever been abroad? 3. Do you~ 
enjoy traveling by boat? 4. Are you a 
good sailor? 5. The trip on the lake was — 
very. rough. 6. What route did you take ~ 
when you went South? 7. I am gomg 
to Chicago tomorrow. 8. I have a pass. 


g. I like to travel on a fast train. 10.1 


am going on the Twentieth Century | 
11. Have you bought your — 


Limited. 


ticket? 12. Have you checked your 


trunk? 13. How many pieces of baggage - 





I don’t know my — 


19. I sawa 
whale when I was crossing the ocean. — 
19. His wife has a wonderful disposition. — 
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have you? 14. The train was very 
crowded. 15. I arrived at Syracuse at 
2.15 p.m. 16, There was not a chair to 
be had on the train. 17. My trunk has 
gone by express. 18. I shall spend a 
week in St. Louis. 19. Are you going 
by day or by night? 20. I could not get 
a lower berth. 21. The train made only 
one stop between New York and Phila- 
delphia. 22. I had to change cars once 
during the journey. 23. I arrived in the 
middle of the night. 24. The train was 


not on schedule time. 25. I had my 
dinner on the train. : 
LESSON VII 


STORY 7 
The Extremity of Frankness 


Many amusing stories are told concern- 
ing the eccentricities of the late James 
McNeill Whistler, the artist. One day 
he went into a Fifth Avenue shop to buy 
a hat of a particular style. He was 
standing bareheaded not far from the 
door, the clerk having taken his hat to 
the rear of the shop. Presently a man 
rushed in with a high silk hat in his hand, 
and thinking that Whistler was a clerk, 
angrily confronted him. 

“See here,” he exclaimed, “this hat 
doesn’t fit.” 

Whistler eyed him from head to foot 
and then drawled out: 

“Well, neither does your coat. What’s 
more, if you will pardon my saying so, 
Pll be hanged if I care much for the color 
of your clothes.” 


Puckered Vowels 
Long 60—Puckered—Narrow 


The movement for long 60, as in “coo,” 
is a drawing together or puckering of 
the lips. The opening between the lips 
is very narrow. The movement for wh 
and w is very similar to this, but as 60 
is a vowel and wh and w are consonants, 
there is little probability of confusion. 


Movement Words 


beet, boot—heap, hoop 
feed, food—eve, hoof 
weed, wooed 
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Contrast Words 


Contrast the puckered narrow move- 
ment for long 60 with the extended nar- 
row movement for long é. 


boot, beet 
food, feed 
wooed, weed 


Practise Words 


moon do? 
fool you 
wound coop 
room who 
soon whom 
smooth hoof 
shoe whose 
threw tooth 
loop * spool 
loom * spoon 
two? spook 
Sentences 


1. The moon is full tonight. 2. I was 
a fool to do that. 3. The man had a deep 
wound in his arm. 4. What are the di- 
mensions of this room? 5. I’m going 
South very soon. 6. The ocean is as 
smooth as glass. 7. What size shoe do 
you wear? 8. He threw the ball over the 
house. g. Please loop back the curtain 
at the window. to. It is after two 
o’clock. 11. Will you do something for 
me? 12. The boys had built a large 
chicken-coop behind the barn. 13. Who 
was the first President of the United 
States? 14. Whose room is this? 15. 
I have a bad toothache. 16. Will you 
buy a spool of thread for me? 17. That 
boy was born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. 18. Have you ever seen a spook? 


Colloquial Forms 


1. I am going away on the 27th of 
June. 2. What are you going to do on 
the 4th of July? 3. Abraham Lincoln 
was born on the 12th of February, 1809. 
4. They are now living at 694 Fifth ave- 
nue. 5. They are going to move to 85 
East 76th street. 6. This house is worth 
$15,000. 7. I'll sell it for $12,000. 8. 
Sugar is 8% cents a pound. 9. The man 
was almost six feet tall. 10. He wears a 
number seven shoe. 11. The baby is six 
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months old. 12. He will graduate from 
law school in 1920., 13. The material is 
a yard wide. 14. There are over 6,000,- 
000 people in New York City. 15. This 
theater will seat 800 people. 16. I al- 
ways like to sit in the first row at the 
theater. 


LESSON VIII 
story 8 
Timely Advice 


Mr. Smith was the owner of a grand- 
father’s clock which had been in his fam- 
ily for many generations. « He took great 
pride in his possession, and when his wife 
decided to move into another house, 
vowed he would not entrust his precious 
timepiece to the moving-van. 

“T will carry that clock myself,” he 
declared. “It is not far.” 

No amount of persuasion on his wife’s 
part could deter him, and on the day that 
they moved he carried out his intention. 
He had not gone very far when he met a 
man who recognized that Mr. Smith’s 
burden was too much for him. 

“Let me give you some help,” said the 
stranger, and without waiting for a reply 
laid hold of one end of the clock. 

The two men walked on in silence, Mr. 
Smith breathing heavily from his recent 
exertion. When they finally arrived at 
their destination and put the clock down, 
the stranger, turning to Mr. Smith, 
blurted out: “Now, old gentleman, my 
advice to you is to get a watch.” 


Short 60—Puckered—Medium 


The movement for short 60, as in 
“cook,” is a puckering or drawing to- 
gether of the lips similar to that for long 
60, but the difference is in the opening 
between the lips, which for long 60 is 
narrow and for short 60 medium. 


Movement Words 


boot, book 
food, foot 
wooed, wood 
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Contrast Words 


Contrast the puckered-medium move- 
ment for short 60 with the extended- 
medium movement for short é. 

book—bet 
foot—fed 
wood—wed 


Practise Words 


pull? wool 
bull # wolf 
puss soot 
bush ? shook 
push ? look 
put took 
book cook 
full hook 
Sentences 


1. I took the bull by the horns. 2. 
Will you pull the sled up the hill for me? 
3. The children are playing “Puss in the 
Corner.” 4. The lilac bush is in full 
bloom. 5. Please push my chair over by 
the fire. 6. I put the book on the table 
in the library. 7. Don’t fill my glass too 
full. 8. You can’t “pull the wool” over 
my eyes. 9. The wolf is at the door. 10. 
The chimney-sweep was covered with 
soot from his head to his feet. 11. The 
boy shook the apples from the tree. 12. 
Will you look in the hall for my um- 
brella? 13. I took a short nap after 
lunch. 14. Our French cook makes very 
good pastry. 15. Will you bait my hook 
for me? 


Colloquial Forms 


1. What size shoes do you wear? 
(hats, collars, etc.) 2. Do you need a 
new pair of gloves? 3. Are you going 
to wear a dress suit to the party? 4. I 
bought a new hat yesterday. 5. His suit 


was made of brown tweed. 6. What © 


color socks do you prefer? 7. Do you 


like your tie to match your socks? 8. 


The man was wearing a black derby. 
(straw hat, high hat, silk hat, opera hat, 
fedora, etc.) 9. You had better take 
your raincoat with you. 10. Have you a 
fur-lined overcoat? 11. The men wore 
white flannel trousers when they played 

























































tennis. 12. The negligé shirt was made 
of silk. 13. Have you a monogram 
buckle on your belt? 14. Do you like 
soft collars on your shirts? 15. Have 
my collars and cuffs come from fhe 
laundry? 


LESSON IX 
STORY 9 
Making Amends 


Mark Twain and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe were once neighbors in Hartford, 
Conn., and Mark Twain often ran over 
to converse with Mrs. Stowe and her 
daughter. He did not always take time 
to dress himself for calling, and fre- 
quently appeared in a somewhat negligé 
costume—much to the distress of Mrs. 
Clemens. 

One morning as he returned from 
Mrs. Stowe’s, his wife noticed that he 
was minus a necktie. ‘There, Sam,” she 
exclaimed, “You have been over to the 
Stowe’s again without a necktie! It’s 
really disgraceful the way you neglect 
your dress.” Her husband made no re- 
ply, but went up to his room. A few 
moments later Mrs. Stowe received a 
box containing a black silk necktie ac- 
companied by the following note: “Here’s 
a necktie; take it out and look at it. I 
think I stayed half an hour this morning. 
At the end of that time will you kindly 
return it, as it is the only one I have? 
Mark Twain.” 


Aw, and o in “corn”—Puckered—Wide 


The movement for the sound of aw, 
as in “caw,” and o, as in “corn,” is a 
slight puckering of the lips with a wide 
opening between the lips. This is the 
widest of the puckered vowels. 


Movement Words 


boot, put, pawn—coop, orb 
food, full, fall—hoof, cough 
wooed, wood, wall 


Contrast Words 


Contrast the puckered-wide movement, 
as in “caw,” with the extended—wide 
movement for short a. 


LESSONS IN LIP-READING FOR DEAF. SOLDIERS 


pawn—pan 
fawn—fan 
walk—whack 


Practise Words 


ball + yawn 
pall * caught 
form orb 
warm thorn 
raw wharf 
saw cause 
shawl porch 
short moth 
thought wroth 
law ought ” 
taught awed ? 
hall hawk 
Sentences 


1. Have you ever played baseball? 2. 
The whole thing will pall on them after 
a while. 3. The boys marched down the 
avenue in beautiful form. 4. Are you 
warm enough? 5. The wind is rather 
raw this morning. 6. Did you ever try 
to saw down a tree? 7. The old woman 
wore a little black shawl around her 
shoulders. 8. I am going away for a 
short visit. 9. I never thought of that 
before. 10. Have you ever studied law? 
11. Have you ever taught school? 12. 
Please ask the boy to wait in the hall a 
few moments. 13. The sun is the orb of 
day. 14. Every rose has its thorn. 15. 
The boat will leave the wharf at five 
o’clock tomorrow evening. 16. What 
was the cause of the trouble? 17. Would 
you like to sit out on the porch? 18. I 
packed.my fur coat in moth balls. 19. 
The whole affair made them wroth. 20. 
That boy ought to be spanked. 21. A 
large black hawk flew into the chicken- 
yard. 22. Have you ever caught a fish? 


Colloquial Forms 


1. Do you subscribe to the Red Cross 
Magazine? 2. I have a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Harper's Magazine. 3. Have you 
seen the current number of Munsey’s? 
4. Scribner's for March contains some 
very good stories. 5. I am reading a 
serial in McClure’s. 6. Will you buy me 
a copy of the Literary Digest? 7. How 
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much is the Outlook? 8. Who founded 
the Saturday Evening Post? 9. Did you 
read “The Road of Silence” in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly? 10. How much is the La- 
dies’ Home Journal? 11. There was a 
copy of The Independent on the table. 
12. Will you buy me a copy of Every- 
body's? 13. What morning newspaper 
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do you read? 14. Do you read an even- 
ing newspaper? 15. What kind of books 
do you like? 16. Do you like historical 
novels? 17. Are you fond of stories of 
adventure? 18. Do you enjoy love stor- 
ies? 19. Have you read many books on 
the war? 20. Have you read “Over the 
Top”? 





THE CLEVELAND ARITHMETIC TEST 
Given to a Small Class of Deaf Children 


BY CLARA E. NEWLEE 


HE Cleveland Arithmetic Test,* a 

copy of which is presented herewith, 
was given to a group of 8 orally taught 
deaf children, 6 of whom were in sixth 
grade and 2 of whom were in eighth grade 
in Chicago Public Day School for the 
Deaf, in December, 1917, after about 10 
weeks in grade. The sixth-grade pupils 
averaged 14 years of age; the eighth- 
grade pupils averaged 16 years of age. 

The method of giving the tests was ac- 
cording to the instructions on the folder. 
The sets A to I, inclusive, were given 
on the first day, and the remaining sets, 
J to O, were given the following day. A 
stop-watch was used, so that the timing 
was accurate, though any watch with a 
second hand may be used. The pupils 
exchanged papers and corrected. The 
teacher then checked over the pupils’ rec- 
ords and made up the median tables and 
the percentage of accuracy tables. 

In the tables which are shown here the 
records of the class of deaf children are 
compared with the median records made 
by a large number of hearing children 
on the same test under like conditions. 
Since the number of deaf children tested 
was so small, no general conclusions 
could be drawn from these results. They 
indicate to the teacher, however, the gen- 
eral ability of the class, and in individual 





*Copies of the Cleveland Arithmetic Test 
may be procured from Mr. Charles H. Judd, 
School of Education, University of . Chicago, 
Chicago, III. 





cases point out specific weakness or 
strength in the use of fundamental pro- 
cesses in arithmetic. 

The Cleveland “spiral” test in arithme- 
tic was designed to be used in the Cleve- 
land Survey of Public Schools. 

The test contains 15 sets of examples: 
four in addition, A, E, J, M; two in sub- 
traction, B, F; three in multiplication, C, 
G. L; four in division, D, I, K, N; and 
two in fractions, H, O. 

The exercises in each of the four fun- 
damental operations are not in a group, 
but recur at irregular intervals. This 
gives the so-called “spiral” nature to the 
test. The advantage of the spiral is to 
vary the mental activity by changing the 
form of reaction called forth, thus lessen- 
ing the fatigue problem which enters into 
a prolonged test. 


The ordinary types of examples met by . 


children in addition are represented in 
the four addition sets; so likewise with 
subtraction, multiplication, division, and 
the four processes applied to similar and 
dissimilar fractions. 


The types of errors common to each. 


type of example may be sought out, 
checked up, and tabulated. For instance, 
in the fractions set H, the error of (1) 
confusion of symbols; (2) numerators 
added, denominators added ; (3) numera- 
tors subtracted, denominators subtracted. 
and other errors. 

This test is a speed test, too, as the 
time is fixed and limited for each set. 








ea ee 
























varying, with the difficulty, from 20 sec- 
onds to 3 minutes. 

A great amount of time, as well as some 
knowledge of statistical methods in edu- 
cation, are required to make thorough, 
searching studies of the test records; but 
even to the very busy teacher such tables 
as are here presented, and which do not 
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require much time to make, are well 
worth while for their diagnostic value. 

By a study of the results of a test the 
teacher can discover two things: 

1. The weaknesses of the pupils under 
her instruction. 

2. The weaknesses in the instruction 
she has given to the pupils. 


TABLE I 


Medians for 6 Sixth-grade Deaf Pupils, Medians* for Cleveland Sixth Grade; Medians for 2 
Eighth-grade Deaf Pupils, Medians for Cleveland Eighth Grade 





Sixth grade Eighth grade 

Subject Test — A ye A — 

Deaf median Cleveland median Deaf median Cleveland median 
Addition.......... A 21.0 24.8 45.0 27.5 
Subtraction........ B 20.0 19.8 29.0 26.0 
Multiplication. .... Cc 17.5 16.6 26.0 19.0 
PUIAIOID,. 5 oscove f< D 17.0 18.5 37.5 22.5 
Addition.......... E 8.3 6.8 10.5 7.8 
Subtraction........ F 8.0 7.5 10.5 10.1 
Multiplication..... G 4.0 5.5 7.0 6.6 
PERCOUS, «iss ccccs H 11.5 5-5 5-5 8.5 
PAMION.. cca sae I 1.5 $.4 5-0 4.7 
Addition.......... J 3.5 4.4 3.0 5-7 
SUVINOG.. ov vksewes K 7.0 8.5 11.5 12.5 
Multiplication..... i, 2.0 2.8 5.5 3-9 
Addition.......... M 4.0 3.8 6.0 5.1 
BIEVINOONR: «6's veda ties N 0.0 3.7 0.0 2.6 
UMCTIONE.. oc ccwis's O 4.5 3.1 2.0 5-5 


TABLE 2 


Medians for Both Sixth and Eighth Grades, Arranged in Order of Degree of Excellence to 
Show in What Processes Pupils Are Best and How This Order Compares with the 


“Natural Order” of the Test. 


Sixth grade 


Eighth grade 
rt 








gg A. egg A. 

Natural Deaf Deaf Clevel. Clevel. "Deaf Deaf Clevel. Clevel. 
Subj. order order median Subj. order median Subj. order median Subj. order median Subj. 
Add. A A 21.0 Add. A 24.8 Add. A 45.0 Add. A 27.5 Add. 
Subt. B B 20.0 Subt. B 19.8 Subt. D 37-5 Div. B 26.0 Subt. 
Mult. C Cc 17.5 Mult. D 18.5 Div. B 29.0 Subt. D 22.5 Div.. 
Div. D D 17.0 Div. Cc 16.6 Mult. ¢ 26.0 Mult. Cc 19.0 Mult. 
Add. E H 1r.§ Frac. K 8.5 Div. K 11.5 Div. K 12.5 Div. 
Subt. F E 8.3 Add. F 7.5 Subt. E ro.5 Add. F 1o.1 Subt. 
Mult. G F 8.0 Subt. E 6.8 Add. F 10.5  Subt. H 8.5 Frac. 
Frac. H K 7.0 Div. G 5-5 Mult. G 7.0 Mult. E 7.8 Add. 
Div. I oO 4-5 Frac. H 5-5 Frac. M 6.0 Add. G 6.6 Mult. 
Add. J G 4.0 Mult. J 4-4 Add. H 5.5 Frac. J 5.7 Add. 
Div. K M 4.0 Add. M 3.8 Add. L 5.5 Mult. oO g.$ - Frac 
Mult. L J 3.5 Add. I 3-1 Div. I 5.0 Div. M 5.1 Add. 
Add. M : # 2.0 Mult. oO 3-1 Frac. J 3.0 Add. I 4-7. Div. 
Diy. N I 1.5 Div. I, 2.8 Mult. oO 2.0 Frac. L 3-9 Mult. 
Frac. oO N 0.0 ~3>-—dDiv«. N 1.7. Div. N 0.0 ~)3=r«zDiv«. N 2.6 Div. 





* For tables of medians and discussion of the test, see “Measuring the Work of the Public 


Schools,” by Charles H. Judd. Cleveland Foundation, Survey Report, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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TABLE 3 


Table of Per Cent of Accuracy for Sixth-grade and Eighth-grade Classes of Deaf Pupils 
Compared with Per Cent of Accuracy of Sixth-grade and Eighth-grade Cleveland Classes 


Sixth grade 


Eighth grade 
oF Sek 





Subject Test 
PRS iis 6 acta ows A 100.0 
SUBiECHON. 0.556.020 csd B 95.1 
Multiplication............ i 92.1 
TUR 55 eS Uh oss 64s ee D 93-3 
UN «sss ses os ones E 97.8 
BUNOPACHION.. . 6..0c seen ies F 82.6 
Multiplication............ G 78.5 
RE a ee H 38.0 
6 ER aR ae I 60.0 
PD ee BAD OY UIE J 67.8 
SNES 5: sess Uawea cs K 97.4 
Multiplication............ L, 33-3 
pS ne pn M 75.6 
RIN ir 55 ks bona bs eines N 20.0 
oe SERRE EES a renee ape O 64.8 


Some of the short-comings of the pupils 
may not be related to the instruction, but 
to extra school life, in which case the 
teacher is, of course, not responsible ; but 
if the use of the tests leads to a more 
thorough study of pupils’ failures, the 
causes and remedies of such failures, the 
outcome will be an improvement of teach- 
ing practise, which is the desire of every 
teacher. 

The pupils, however, have a share in 
the value of the tests, inasmuch as they 
evaluate their own work, and the process 
is most conclusive and acts as a greater 
stimulus than report cards, commenda- 
tion, or any other stimulus that can be ap- 
plied from without by the teacher. 

A set of standard tests given through- 
out a school would give to the principal 
a measure of the pupils’ achievement, 
and of efficiency of the teaching methods, 
and any practise which can be shown to 
be of benefit to pupil, teacher, and prin- 
cipal is worthy of a place on the program 
of the school. 


Eprror1A, Notr.—Miss Newlee ob- 
tained permission for the publication of 
the Arithmetic Exercises in THe Vota 
Review. It is believed that they are of 
sufficient interest and importance to many 
of our readers in the teaching profession 
to justify our devoting eight pages to 
their reproduction. The “Instructions 


si bic 
Deaf, per cent Cleveland, per cent Deaf, percent Cleveland, per cent 


98.8 08.9 08.8 
08.1 96.6 08.9 
88.4 88.1 88.6 
97.0 O1.4 97-3 
93-5 95-4 94.3 
88.2 62.5 90.4 
86.9 66.6 88.4 
68.6 39.2 76.9 
75.8 76.9 84.2 
76.8 60.0 78.0 
90.3 91.6 95.2 
62.8 73.3 68.9 
69.9 62.5 75-7 
58.6 00.0 81.0 
52.6 23.4 67.6 


for Examiners” will be found on page 
222. 





STAMMERING * 


To the Editor: 


In January, 1916, you published a num- 
ber of letters on speech defects, espe- 
cially stammering. This final statement 
was made: “If any one can point out the 
reason why stammering is so largely con- 
fined to men and boys, few women or 
girls being so troubled, the cause would 
be discovered.” I have found that when 
speaking in the lower tones I stammer, 
and that when using the upper registers 
of the voice I have no such difficulty. 
By following out this plan I have over- 
come a speech defect of some years’ 
standing. Ihave not found it necessary to 
speak in louder tones or in monotones, 
as so often advised. As men and boys 
almost invariably use the lower tones of 
the voice, and women and girls the higher, 
may not this be the reason why the trou- 
ble is limited to males? The knowledge 
that by raising my voice I can speak with- 
out difficulty enables*me now to speak in 
any tone, as the fear of stammering has 
disappeared. This psychologic effect 
seems to me quite important. 

Grorce L. KENNEpy, Minneapolis. 





*From The Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, March 2. 
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ARITHMETIC EXERCISES 














Name Age today 

Years Months 
Grade School 
Teacher Date today 








Have you ever repeated the arithmetic of a grade because of non- 


promotion or transfer from other school? If so, name grade 








Explain cause 








Inside this folder are examples which you are to work out when 
the teacher tells you to begin. Work rapidly and accurately. There 
are more problems in each set than you can work out in the time that 
will be allowed. Answers do not count if they are wrong. 


Begin and stop promptly at signals from the teacher. 





A B C D E F G H 
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SET A—Addition— 


onl 
mn 
wlaee 
on 
adore 
=" 
mes 
“7 
“<I 
a o| 
“7 
sa 


om 


satis 


or) | 
ot 
il | 
oo] 
oN] 
wal 
onl 
si 


wor 


m or] 
ea 


7 


tad | 


or) 


mei 


SET B—Subtraction— 


nw 
baad 














SET C—-Multiplication— 
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3 4 4 0 5 4 2 7 4 
DE uate en en ok ae ee 
9 5 4 7 6 2 3 4 0 
a 28 2 3) 2 eee 
1 2 7 0 8 7 3 3 2 
2 8 7° § 3 Pee 2 s 
1 4 8 0 4 1 6 8 0 
5 _4 pe 3 5 4 2 3 7 
1 3 6 0 3 2 eee 5 
SET D—Division— 

3249326986 «290 7)28 99 
e481 So 2)6 424 7963 
832 18 580 8)72 109936 
210 742 1 68 3)6 — 4)20 
8-286), RT BBA 1B 
5)0_ 3)24 9)63 2)4 8)24 7)Z 
6)4 3) 7)21 4)4 3)15 9)81 
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5 2 9 
2 8 8 
2 8 0 
0 5 7 
mere Bee 
6 2 6 
7 7 2 
8 3 3 
5 4 3 
2 
SET F—Subtraction 
616 1248 
456 709 
1267 1335 
509 419 
1355 908 
616 258 
1009 768 
269 295 


SET E—Addition 
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Jraouon 


Joo eo mt en oo 


1365 


618 


707 
277 


519 
324 


1269 
772 


SET G—Multiplication— 


2345 
2 


9735 





9735 
5 





2468 
3 





9876 
8 


8642 


lowanwn 


fowmnwa 


Jman a 


luncoom 


Jrwane 


fm cot ee 


lwom~ae 


fawn ~aw 
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SET H—Fractions— 


SET I—Division— 
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SET J—Addition 


Te ed 
RR SE Om 
i ieee d eat ai hed 
RW Ot hd h On 
Te eee eae 
PS ee ee ee 
nie tS Dat lindas kaki ot 
ROLE OTHE MEO OS) 
DO AS eH 09 DANO 00 1M 1] 
CUA OUD mW C8 OO 
ee OMS ee 
SRR Tee Coe e ae 
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62)1984 31)527 


21)294 











41166 





61)1586 53 


1681 33)693 


41 
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SET L—Multiplication— Ats. | Ris. 

8246 3597 5739 2648 > 7 ~—C*OL 
29 73 85 46 
4268 7593 6428 8563 
37 64 58 207 


7493 8937 8625 2123 5142 3691 
9016 6345 4091 1679 0376 4526 
6487 2783 3844 5555 4955 7479 
7591 4883 8697 6331 9314 2087 
6166 1341 7314 6808 5507 8165 








5226 9149 6268 9397 7337 8243 
2883 8467 7725 6158 2674 6429 
2584 0251 8331 3732 9669 9298 
0058 7535 5493 4641 5114 7404 
2398 5223 3918 7919 8154 2575) 











SET N—Division— 


67)32763. 48)28464 97536084 59)29362 


78)69888  88)34496 69)40296 38)26562 
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SET O—Fraction— Ats. | Rts. 

Lt re | A 

15 6 ee tea to ae ' 
fae 5 19 11 5 4 
6 21 62 12. 8 
18 5 11 “ee eG : 
610 6 is 2's. 

20 1 53 . 6 

— —j- a = ome -{- ome seen emma 

21 6 4 18 8 10 














Instructions for Examiners 


Have the children fill out the blanks at the top of the first page. 
Have them start and stop work together. Let there be an interval of 
half a minute between each set of examples. Take two days for the 
test; down through I the first day, and complete the test on the next 
day. The time allowances given below must be followed exactly. 


: 

Set A........30 seconds Set F_... 1 minute Set K.....2 minutes { 

. 

Set B_..30 seconds Set G_.... 1 minute Set L........3 minutes 

. cr 

Set C..........30 seconds Set H............ 30 seconds Set M.__..3 minutes 
Set D....30 seconds Set I........ 1 minute Set N..........3 minutes y 

Set E.....30 seconds Set J... 2 minutes Set O.....3 minutes | | 

Have the children exchange papers. Read the answers aloud y n 

and let the children mark each example that is correct, ‘‘C.”” For : 

each set let them count the number of problems attempted and the i al 

number of C’s and write the numbers in the appropriate columns at the 3 i 

right of the page. a th 






The records should then be transcribed to the first page. Please 
verify the results set down by the pupils. 

















FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN INSPECTOR 


BY A. C. HILL 


«C PEED UP” is being proclaimed as 

a highly desirable war motto. It 
applies also to many of the occupations 
of peace. In some things this country 
has evidently been going too fast, but in 
many of its activities it has been running 
on low gear. The motto is a good one 
for school systems, schools, and teachers. 
It might be profitably adopted in schools 
for the deaf. 





The need for increasing the pace is evi- 
dent in many schools and classes. The 
activities and inactivities of the classes 
are evidence of it; the results are conclu- 
sive proof. Time is wasted or unprofit- 
ably used. Knowledge, expression, ca- 
pacity, are far below what may be rea- 
sonably expected. Pupils lack alertness ; 
teachers move sluggishly through a bar- 
ren, uninteresting, and unprofitable rou- 
tine. The need of speeding up is made 
evident by contrast. Some classes, some 
schools, some systems of schools, are run- 
ning at high gear. They are working up 
to the limit all the time. There is no 
waste, no slack, no dullness, no shortage 
in results. The material used in the edu- 
cational process is the best that can be 
found ; it is valuable, interesting, well ar- 
ranged, intelligently correlated. In con- 
trast with flabby, poorly organized, and 
lifeless instruction, that begins nowhere 
and gets. nowhere, such schools and 
classes prove by their fruits what effi- 
ciency and speed can accomplish in a 
limited time. 





The inspector was recently in a class of 
beginners that had adopted the motto, 
“Speed up.” The pupils were alert. No 
motion of the teacher escaped their no- 
tice. They did not ask to have a com- 
mand repeated. They acted with remark- 
able promptness ; took two or three com- 
mands at once and executed them all in 
jig time. More than that, they enjoyed 


This class had been in school since Sep- 
tember. If they continue at the rate they 
have begun, what may not be expected - 
of them in speech-reading and speech by 
the time they have completed a 12-years 
course? The skeptic regarding what 
deaf children can do should visit classes 
where “speed up” is a live motto. 





To get the best results in teaching the 
deaf, classes must be well graded. Some 
classes can do little more than mark time 
because they are made up of so many 
varieties of pupils. The dull and the 
bright, the hearing child and the totally 
deaf, the speech-reader and the sign-user, 
the normal child and the mentally defect- 
ive, are grouped together in an artificial 
and autocratic fashion. The efforts of 
the teacher are paralyzed by such a com- 
bination. Fifty per cent of the time is 
wasted. Neither the bright pupil nor the 
dullard gets on. Under such conditions 
speed is impossible; results are small. 





“T believe in teaching speech-reading 
and speech to a-certain extent” is the 
answer one often gets to an inquiry re- 
garding the value of this means of com- 
munication to the deaf: One might as 
well say, “I believe in loading a gun to a 
certain extent.” A partially loaded gun 
is no more useless for its purpose than a 
partial mastery of speech-reading and 
speech. The bullet must have enough 
powder behind it to send it to its mark; 
the speech-reading and speech of a deaf 
child must be-effective for its purpose or 
it is comparatively worthless. Neither a 
half portion of powder in one case nor 
a half knowledge in the other will ac- 
complish its object. If speech-reading 
and speech are worth anything, they are 
worth mastering. 





“The pure oral method” of teaching is 


their activities and were eager for more. a phrase often heard among teachers of 
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the deaf. It is a war signal between hos- 
tile camps. The expression seems to be 
ambiguous and to call for definition or 
explanation. What, for example, is the 
“pure oral” method of teaching arithme- 
tic, geography, or history? Each of these 
subjects is taught by some method, good 
or poor, but the term “oral” does not ap- 
ply to any of them. Evidently the term 
“oral” refers to a method of expression, 
not of instruction. The deaf express 
what they know by signs, finger spelling, 
speech, or writing, each of which may be 
termed a method of expression, but none 
of them is a method of teaching. The 
expression “oral method of teaching the 
deaf” is therefore misleading and might 
well be dropped in the interest of clear- 
ness. If this were done a lot of mean- 
ingless and acrimonious discussion would 
be avoided. 





There are various methods of teaching 
speech-reading and speech. Some of them 
are good; some are poor. Some are old; 
some are yet in the experimental stage. 
Progress is evidently being made toward 
the best method. There is reason to ex- 
pect that some day the gift of speech ac- 
ceptable in the forum of the world’s 
activities will come to the deaf, and that 
the power to read speech from facial ex- 
pression will be perfected. There are 
still unexplored regions of the art of 
teaching speech-reading and speech, and 
the possibility of making new discoveries 
may well animate ambitious teachers of 
the deaf. The subject is fascinating and 
challenges the best efforts. 





As an exponent of the use of the school 
paper in the process of instructing the 
deaf, the Voice, published by the Gallau- 
det Elementary and Trade School, New 
York City, is one of the best, if not the 
very best. It is edited by pupils, printed 
by them, and most of its articles are 
written by them. The January number 
contains such articles as “Some facts 
about the war,” “A visitor,” “The story 
of a wristlet,” “The party in the library,” 
“Our week-end visit to the country,” 
“My home garden.” Each of these topics 
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was evidently suggested by some phases 
of the regular school work, and writing 
upon it was the most valuable kind of 
language lesson. The Voice is a model 
of its kind and points the way to gain © 
valuable help in teaching language to the 
deaf. ; 


AME SHIGE 





Why do so many teachers of the deaf 
ignore text-books or use poor or anti- 
quated ones? The fact that text-books ~ 
are sometimes misused or used too ex- ~ 
clusively is not a good reason for banish- 
ing them from the class-room. In schools ~ 
for the hearing text-books are often fol- 
lowed too closely, but in schools for the — 
deaf they are used too little. A proper ~ 
golden mean should be sought. It is © 
clearly a mistake to expect the deaf to ~ 
grow mentally as they should on the ~ 
small amount of food given them in the — 
class-room. They need a lot of similar ~ 
food outside and books are one means of 
providing it. It goes without saying that 
the text-books should be of the right sort, 
up to date and adapted to the pupils. 
Text-books written for hearing children — 
do not always meet the needs of the deaf, 
and it may be said those written for the 
deaf are not in all cases above criticism, ~ 
There seems to be ‘an opportunity for ~ 
some one to write text-books for the ~ 
deaf, containing the information most” 
useful to them, expressed in simple lan- — 


guage. 
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One of the most valuable school attain- ~ 
ments is a taste for reading. ‘The read- 
ing habit must be cultivated. As soon as” 
a child can read, suitable books should” 
be provided for him and reading should” 
be a part of every day’s activities. This 
phase of school work cannot be left — 
wholly to chance or impulse, as is some-~ 
times done, without great danger. Love 
of reading is not innate. It is a develop: — 
ment resulting from the action of certain — 
stimuli. The first stages in the growth of — 
the reading habit are not always enjoy- 
able and may be painful. Much depends 
upon the kind of reading matter available 
and the way it is presented. All joy ma 
be taken out of reading by the book or 
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the teacher. No school activity calls for 
more thought, judgment, and tact on the 
part of the teacher than outside reading. 
The reading hour should receive as much 
attention as any other school exercise. 
The child that manifests no interest in 
reading should be given special consider- 
ation, with a view to developing a love 
for reading before it is too late; for no 
education is complete and lasting that 
does not include the reading habit. Every 
school for the deaf should have an at- 
tractive, well-lighted reading-room and 
library as an essential part of school 
equipment, and a teacher librarian who 
knows books and loves them and knows 
children and loves them also. 





Why does one teacher seem reluctant 
to have a visitor find out what the pupils 
are doing and can do, while another is 
eager to show every feature of the class 
work? The apparent answer is that one 
is afraid of something; the other is not. 
What is the reluctant teacher afraid of ? 
Why does she dodge, divert attention, 
and talk instead of teach or let the pupils 
recite? Does she not distrust her prepa- 
ration, her methods, her choice of ma- 
terial, her teaching ability, or the mental 
condition of her pupils? Is she not fear- 
ful that one or all of these will fail in the 
test? Why is the other teacher so confi- 
dent and eager? Is it not because she is 
sure of herself, her preparation, her 
choice of material, and the fitness of her 
pupils for any proper test? She moves 
boldly on with the assurance of a master 
of the situation, showing one phase of 
her work after another, willing to have 
the visitor ask questions and anxious to 
have him stay overtime to see it all. One 
teacher seems to have built a bridge she 
is afraid to walk over; the other is con- 
fident the structure will stand. Is there 
a remedy for the timidity of teachers? 
Yes; it is the hidden figure in the para- 
graph left for teachers to discover. 





A prominent teacher of the deaf has 
made the statement that speech-reading 
iS at best little more than intelligent 
guesswork. If this is true, it should be 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN INSPECTOR 


generally known and admitted. Much of 
it seems, to a disinterested observer to be 
guesswork and not intelligent; some of 
it, however, does not appear to be guess- 
work, or, if it is, it is certainly intelligent 
guessing. Speech-reading seems to grow 
more intelligent the more it is practised. 
While some pupils seem to be in doubt 
and nervous in their efforts to read 
speech, others appear self-possessed and 
confident. The guesswork element seems 
to grow less with those who use most and 
longest the observation of the facial ex- 
pression as a means of getting thought. 
The conclusion forced upon an observer 
is that a reasonable degree of certainty 
can be attained in getting thought from 
the lips by constant and determined 
practise. The human eye is a wonderful 
instrument and, with the inscrutable ac- 
tion of the mind, does many remarkable 
things. No one can explain how a per- 
son can run his fingers up and down the 
piano or typewriter without looking at 
the keys or how a ball player can throw 
a ball to an exact spot without any means 
of taking aim. All we know is that the 
ability comes from much practise. So 
by infinite effort it seems that lip-reading 
may become something more than intelli- 
gent guesswork. It is a common obser- 
vation, however, that most pupils in 
schools for the deaf do not get enough 
practise to make them proficient in lip- 
reading. 





There seems to be a tradition among 
teachers of the deaf that their calling 
differs widely from that of teaching hear- 
ing children. Some go so far as to claim 
that there is an impassable gulf between 
the two kinds of teaching. The impar- 
tial observer, however, who knows some- 
thing of both, sees that they differ indeed, 
but not in all respects, and not as much 
in any respect as the ardent teacher of 
the deaf so vigorously asserts. He might 
add that teachers of the deaf may learn 
a great deal from teachers of the hear- 
ing, and that successful experience in 
teaching the hearing is an excellent prep- 
aration for teaching the deaf. It is 
equally true that teachers of the hearing 
may study with profit some features of 
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teaching the deaf. An interchange of 
ideas would be mutually beneficial, and 
passing from one kind of teaching to the 
other would do no harm. 





The scholastic qualifications of a 
teacher of the deaf should be, if any- 
thing, more extensive than those of a 
teacher of hearing children ; for mistakes 
in the matter or form of the educational 
material have far less chance of being 
corrected than have errors in fact and 
language when presented to hearing chil- 
dren. The teacher of the deaf should 
have an unusual breadth of knowledge 
to enable her to choose the best material 
from a bewildering mass, a clear com- 
prehension of the meaning of words and 
their arrangement to express exact infor- 
mation and thought. The jumble of 
words that characterizes the expression 
of many deaf children only mirrors the 
confusion of ideas produced by incom- 
prehensible material or language. A vis- 
itor often has reason to wonder how even 
a glimmer of clear knowledge reaches 
the mind of a deaf child through the 
medium of the language used by the 
teacher. He is also frequently impressed 
with the notion that precious time is be- 
ing wasted on educational material of 
relatively low value. A thorough college 
training, or its equivalent, seems none too 
much scholastic preparation for teaching 
the deaf. 





It is generally recognized that children 
of different degrees of deafness and of 
varying mental capacity cannot be well 
taught and trained together. It is spe- 
cifically claimed that speech-reading and 
speech cannot be successfully taught in 
schools where signs and finger spelling 
are used as means of communication. 
This contention seems to be strongly sup- 
ported by observed facts. The proper 
remedy, and the one that will least inter- 
fere with the various theories of educa- 
tion for the deaf, seems to be the classifi- 
cation of the schools into speech, finger 
spelling, signing, and mentally defective, 
according to the emphasis put upon the 
various methods of communication and 
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instruction. A State which, like New ~ 
York, has a large number of schools for — 
the deaf would have little difficulty in 
putting such a plan into operation. Yq 








“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating” is a saying that applies to the ~ 
teaching of the deaf. Results such as © 
every one can see and measure are the 7 
final test. “How does it pan out?” que- 7 
ries the practical man of affairs. “What 
is coming out of the hopper?” The pub- 
lic has very little interest in school ma- 
chinery and methods; it has a great deal 
of interest in the kind of boys and girls 
the school turns out. Have the graduates 
a store of the most valuable information? ~ 
Are their reasoning powers well devel- ~ 
oped? Can they tell what they know? 
Have they formed the reading habit 
while in school? Are they self-reliant, 
moral, and well behaved? Have they ca- 
pacity for doing things with mind and 
hands? Can they communicate readily 
with one another and with the public by 
means of speech-reading and speech? In 
so far as a school can meet some or all 
of these tests it is a success. If it can- 
not meet them successfully, no amount of 
assertion or camouflage can conceal the — 
failure. : 








Every school for the deaf has its merits 
and its defects. It creates an atmosphere 
and lives a life peculiar to itself. Its tone 
is determined largely by the spirit and 
educational views of those who direct its 
policy. It is progressive or reactionary, — 
as its controlling forces point the way. 
Its trustees and principal inspire the — 
whole teaching force with their ideas and 
ideals. If they have vitality and vision, 
the school moves ahead; if they do not — 
possess these qualities, the school marks — 
time ; it does not progress. 
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Standards of attainment in schools for 
the deaf are not very uniform. They — 
may be as high as can be expected, 
though this seems doubtful in many 
cases; but they are certainly not as um — 
form as they might be made. Some claim — 
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that a deaf child can acquire the same 
degree of education as a hearing child; 
others hold exactly the opposite opinion. 
The known facts favor the view of the 
latter. ‘The exact truth on this point 
should be known and generally admitted 
as a basis for the best work for the deaf. 
What degree of education can be at- 
tained by the average, normal deaf child 
in twelve years? What particular edu- 
cational material is best for the deaf? 
These two fundamental questions should 
be answered as accurately as present 
knowledge of the subject will permit and 
the answers generally accepted. When 
this is done, the work proposed may be 
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divided into twelve parts, each covering 
a year’s work. Then, by adopting a uni- 
form nomenclature, a proper standard 
for all schools might be reached. In 
making such a standard, the grades 
should not follow those of the hearing 
schools, pari passu, but at the end of the 
twelfth year the deaf child should have 
an elementary education equivalent to 
that of the hearing child, though not in 
all things identical. The sooner schools 
for the deaf stop trying to conform to 
the gradation followed in schools for the 
hearing, the sooner they will get on an 
honest basis and in line for attaining the 
best results for their pupils. 





REAL HELP FOR STAMMERERS: A HEART-TO-HEART 
TALK WITH THE AFFLICTED 


BY JOSEPH J. LAMB 


UCCESS in any avenue of endeavor 

will surely come to those willing to 
purchase it. The price of proficiency in 
speech can be expressed in just one 
word—“work.” The most effective in- 
struction is worthless without intelligent 
co-operation upon the students’ part. 


The first step toward fluent speech is. 


good health. A sound mind in a sound 
body is the ideal. Refrain from every- 
thing that impairs health and practise 
those traits which strengthen it. Take a 
thorough mental and physical inventory 
of yourself. 

Irregular hours and late suppers are 
shadows from the grave. The use of tea, 
coffee, cocoa, tobacco, or alcohol stimu- 
late unnaturally, and eventually work 
havoc with the system. 

Food fads are not to be tolerated. Just 


-acommon-sense diet in moderation. The 


frequent use of fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles will greatly assist in this process of 
regeneration. 

_Adopt some plan of systematic exer- 
cise and adhere to it conscientiously. 


' Walking is a splendid diversion, bringing 


into prominence most of the muscles in a 
gentle manner. Walk in the sunshine 


and in the rain; in the winter and sum- 
mer. Become acclimated. 

Bathe frequently. Your system will 
determine the number and kind and time. 
Let good judgment prevail. 

If necessary, consult a competent den- 
tist. Have your teeth placed in first-class 
condition ; then keep them so. Become a 
faithful recruit of the mighty tooth-brush 
army. 

These apparent trifles make for health, 
the basic principle of fluent speech. 

Cultivate a deliberate attitude toward 
every one. Two wrongs never made one 
right. Regardless of the temper of 
others, keep yours mild, gentle, and sym- 
pathetic. 

Have a relaxation period daily. Shut 
out the strong sunlight from your room ; 
lay across the bed and let go of every 
muscle—absolutely. This gives poise, 
and poise is the balance of opposites. 

Diaphragmatic breathing is a great 
factor in sustaining life. It is doubly so 
with speech. Cultivate the habit of con- 
tinuous deep breathing, always speaking 
with this muscle under control. 

Herein lies one of the secrets of the 
great strength and volume of those won- 
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derful voices that always thrill your very 
soul. 

Keep the voice low rather than high 
and soft rather than loud. Deep voices 
always command attention and admira- 
tion. 

The vocal lips at the throat are thus 
set vibrating through proper breathing, 
rightly directed, giving a steady volume 
of sound. Practise the simple vowels— 
a, e, i, 0, u—daily, using both the long 
and short varieties. This strengthens 
these delicate muscles, improving both 
the quality and quantity of voice. Give 
the throat free, easy play at all times, 
guarding constantly against undue ten- 
sion. 

Observe closely before the mirror the 
actions of your lips and tongue and pal- 
ates ; how gracefully they mold the voice 
into syllables and words, just as the car- 
penter transforms lumber into things of 
rare use and beauty through the aid of 
highly specialized tools. 

Study the consonant positions care- 
fully and apply them in conversation. 

The singing voice is usually free from 
disorder, due largely to continuity of 
sound. In a generic sense, the speaking 
voice is the singing voice modified. 

Vowels predominate in the world’s 
most musical tongues ; consequently there 
is very little stammering among them. 

Consonants are essential; vowels are 
vital. Emphasize the vowels well (nat- 
ural emphasis) and your talking shall be 
prominent by virtue of its clearness and 
beauty. Study folks with well-modulated 
voices and the proof is obvious. 

Those bodily twitchings are the result 
of abnormal mental conditions. The 
brain controls the functions of speech, 
just as it does the other faculties. Cor- 
rect expressions are always superinduced 
by correct impressions. 

The subconscious mind, used by those 
with fluent speech, has its seat in every 
nerve cell of the body. They concentrate 
their minds upon the thought to be ex- 
pressed and the voice follows, as does 
night the day. 

The beginner, however, should secure 
perfect control of the conscious mind be- 
fore attempting the more advanced feats 
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of speech. To use the subconscious mind 












first would be similar to beginning one’s © 
education at the university and graduat- 
ing in the kindergarten. Before one © 
plays Hamlet he must be able to play © 
Horatio well. a 

Stammerers are usually above the aver- — 
age in mental activity. Their loss of 
speech is gained in intellect, just as the 
blind acquire acute hearing through for- — 
feiture of sight. 

Carry your head high and your chin in, 
You are intellectually superior to many ~ 
of your good friends with fluent speech, — 
Always assume the attitude of superior- 
ity, so prevalent among successful people. ~ 
Cultivate a strong, magnetic personality. ~ 
Pierce the very soul of your friends with ~ 
sincerity. Practise the firm hand clasp, © 
the silent test of character. ce 
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Mingle among the better people. Af — 
filiate with various successful organiza- 
tions. Participate in their deliberations, 
You learn to talk by talking. Thus you ~ 
polish the rough places; rid yourself of © 
self-consciousness—the barrier to many 
an otherwise brilliant person. 4 

This applies to the ladies as well. Both — 
are human beings. One is equal to the © 
other. The accident of sex should not ~ 
debar the fair ones from entering voca- ~ 
tions where they can use their abilities ~ 
to best advantage. 

Your organs of speech are perfect, en- — 
dowed by Nature, free. Get this thought ~ 
straight in mind. The difficulty ie 
manifest through a misunderstanding of 
their functions. As perfectly assembled 
machinery operates smoothly, so will 
you converse freely when the organs of 
speech synchronize with your will. : 

Be faithful to Nature. The farther © 
you roam, the more difficult to return. 
Subterfuges may assist temporarily, but ~ 
do not correct the disorder. Remove the 
cause by careful, intelligent planning ands 
there is no effect. 

Develop an indomitable will. Success — 
will be your portion when you try oftener 
than you fail. Be optimistic; see only — 
the good in yourself and others; believe — 
in the ultimate triumph of good over evil. ~ 

Habits are likened unto cables; you 
weave a thread daily. Soon they have 
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you in their power. So have a care that 
your habits shall be naught else than 
good ones. Cultivate the better things of 
life and your joy shall be full. 

There is no royal road to learning. 
The way leads through the valley of hu- 
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mility, and the path is up the ladder of 
patience and across the wide, barren 
plains of perseverance. 

But, far on the distant horizon, those 
who observe closely can readily see the 
grand castle of success. 





ILLUSTRATED PROVERBS 
BY EDITH BLEYTHING KANE 


O THOSE of us who must conduct 
Fe sencral practise classes every week, 
or even less frequently, material for such 
is always a source of much anxiety, and 
we are ever on the lookout for something 
new and interesting, for our aim is to 
give as much variety as possible. Con- 
sideration must be given, too, to the fact 
that in a class of perhaps 40 pupils (for 
such is the average attendance at the 
practise classes at the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing) you will have 
slow pupils and bright pupils, and be- 
ginners as well as advanced pupils. It 
is therefore essential to the success of 
our efforts that something be given which 
will hold the attention and interest of 
each and every member of the class. 

I have used “Illustrated Proverbs” with 
great success at the above-mentioned 
school, where I am regularly in charge of 
a weekly practise class, and also at Miss 
Kinzie’s School in Philadelphia, when I 
was asked to “tell some stories” to her 
class, while I was visiting at her school. 

One story was told as follows: 

Some of the ladies of the church had 
prepared a fine feast for the poor chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. 

They all appeared to be enjoying it 
greatly except one little boy, who, though 
he was eating away as if he could not 
get enough, was crying at the same time, 
just as if his heart would break. One of 
the ladies went to him and said kindly: 
“Well, Johnny, what is the matter?” 
Johnny stopped eating long enough to an- 
swer: “Oh, my stomach aches awful.” 

“Don’t you think that perhaps you are 
eating too much ?” asked the lady ; “quite 





likely that is what makes your stomach 
ache.” 

“Oh, Miss, I am afraid my stomach 
will ache much worse before I finish with 
all this,” replied Johnny, again devoting 
his attention to the good things before 
him. “It is not very often I ‘have such 
a chance as this.” 

Every pupil was most earnestly “at at- 
tention,” and by the time I had finished 
telling the story they were eager to an- 
swer my question as to what proverb 
was illustrated. The answer, guessed by 
nearly all the pupils, was the well-known 
proverb: “Enough is as good as a feast.” 

The next story, taken from “Fables 
from Afar,” but modified to be more col- 
loquial, was then told: 

In a country across the sea the people 
raise large crops of rice and sugar-cane. 
Now it happened that once, at the time 
of the year when the crops were ripe, a 
great many elephants and hundreds of 
rats came from the mountains and the 
jungle. The elephants ate most of the 
sugar-cane and trampled down the rest. 
The rats destroyed the rice crop. 

While they were feasting the rain fell 
and the river was flooded. So when the 
elephants and rats reached the river, on 
their way back to the mountains and the 
jungle, they found it flowing broad and 
fast and deep. The elephants waded in, 
but the little rats could not cross over. 

“O, elephants,” they cried, “if you will 
carry us across the big river we will help 
you when you are in trouble.” 

But the elephants laughed and said: 
“Help us, indeed! How can poor, weak 
little rats help us, who are the kings of 
the jungle!” 
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And without another word they passed 
over—all but one. This elephant was 
sorry for the rats. 

“Climb on my back, little brothers,” he 
said, “and I will carry you over.” 

The rats scrambled up on his back and 
the friendly elephant soon landed them 
on the other side of the river. Before 
scurrying to their homes the rats cried: 
“You will see that we are grateful. Some 
day we will help you, our good friend.” 

Not long after this the people who 
owned the sugar-cane and the rice made 
up their minds to catch the elephants who 
had destroyed their crops. They dug 
deep pits and covered them with grass. 
The next time the elephants went to steal 
the sugar-cane they fell into these pits 
and could not get out. They bellowed 
for help. The rats heard them and came 
rushing to the place. From pit to pit 
hurried the rats, looking into each. At 
last they found the friendly elephant, 
caught like his brothers. 

“Now,” said they, “we will show you 
how we can help you!” 

At once they set to work and pushed 
the dirt back into the pit. As they threw 
it in the elephant trampled it under his 
great. hoofs. Soon the pit was so well 
filled that the elephant stepped out and 
got away just as the hunters came up. 

When the friendly elephant found him- 
self safe in the jungle, he said: “It al- 
ways pays to be kind.” 

This, too, was thoroughly enjoyed by 
all the pupils, who quickly recognized the 
familiar proverb: “One good turn de- 
serves another.” 

The third story I told was taken from 
“Fifty Famous Stories Retold,” although 
it was modified somewhat: 

There was once a king of Scotland 
whose name was Robert Bruce. He had 
need to be both brave and wise, for the 
times in which he lived were wild and 
rude. The King of England was at war 
with him and had led a great army into 
Scotland to drive him out of the land. 

Battle after battle had been fought. Six 
times had Bruce led his brave little army 
against his foes, and six times had his 
men been beaten and driven into flight. 
At last his army was scattered and he 
was forced to hide himself in the woods 
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and in lonely places among the moup 
tains. a 
One rainy day Bruce lay on the groum 
under a rude shed, listening to the patte 
of the drops on the roof above him. 
was tired and sick at heart and ready4 
give up all hope. It seemed to him th 
there was no use for him to try to @ 
anything more. 4 
As he lay thinking he saw a spider ov 
his head making ready to weave her y 
He watched her as she toiled slowly an 
with great care. Six times she tried 
throw her frail thread from one beam | 
another, and six times it fell short. 7 
“Poor thing!” said Bruce, “you, t@ 
know what it is to fail.” 4 
But the spider did not lose hope wit 
the sixth failure. With still more cai 
she made ready to try for the sevent 
time. Bruce almost forgot his own tro 
bles as he watched her swing herself o1 
upon the slender line. Would she fa 
again? No! ‘The thread was carrig 
safely to the beam and fastened there. © 
“T, too, will try a seventh time!” cri¢ 
Bruce. a 
He arose and called his men togethet 
He told them of his plans and sent thei 
out with messages of cheer to his @ 
heartened people. Soon there was % 
army of brave Scotchmen around hit 
Another battle was fought, and the Kia 
of England was glad to go back tol 
own country. om 
I have heard it said that after that d 
no one by the name of Bruce would ey 
hurt a spider. The lesson which the lit 
creature had taught the king was ney 
forgotten. 4 
It did not take long for the pupils 
realize that the last story illustrated mi 
than one proverb. There were sev 
proverbs among the answers given by’ 
pupils, such as: “If at first you don’t st 
ceed, try, try again;” and “The rews 
of perseverance is sure.” The one wh 
seemed to me the most apt was: - 
tience and perseverance conquereth | 
things.” . 
And so the above material, in additi 


to being most interesting and enjoyabll 
proved its worth by serving to develdj 
the powers of eyes and of mind, w 
experience has shown are the warp 
woof of successful lip-reading. 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE MEMORIAL 
i BY FRED DE LAND 


N Brantford, Ontario, on Wednesday, 

October 24, 1917, before a multitude 
assembled, in spite of a driving rain, to 
honor the notable occasion, His Excel- 
lency the Duke of Devonshire, Governor 
General of Canada, paid high tribute to 
the inventor and to the usefulness of his 
invention, in unveiling the impressive me- 
morial erected by the citizens and the 
Bell Telephone Memorial Association of 
Brantford to commemorate the invention 
of the speaking telephone by Alexander 
Graham Bell, in Brantford, in 1874. 

This artistic memorial symbolizes the 
elimination of distance and the ease with 
which communication, by means of speech, 
is carried on over long distances. On 
the crest of a series of steps is the main 
portion of the monument—a huge mass 
of white granite. In the center is a 
bronze panel—said to be the largest single 
bronze casting ever made. Here the 
sculptor sought to bring out, as the domi- 
nant note, the discovery by man of his 
power to transmit sound through space. 
Hovering above the semi-recumbent fig- 
ure of Man is Inspiration, urging him on 
to gredter endeavors and pointing to the 
flying figures of Knowledge, Joy, and 
Sorrow, symbolizing the type of mes- 
sages that hourly pass over telephone cir- 
cuits. Two heroic female figures in 
bronze stand one at the left and one at 
the right, and symbolize Humanity in 
Communication. The attitude of one 
typifies the sending forth of the spoken 
word, while the other typifies the listener 
for, or recipient of, the spoken message. 
The great width of the center panel aids 
in the placing these figures some distance 
apart, to tell in stone the power of the 
telephone to convey the spoken message 
over many miles. The inscription cut in 
granite beneath the center panel reads: 

0 Commemorate the Invention of the 
Telephone by Alexander Graham Bell, in 
Brantford, in 1874.” 

On the rear of the memorial is a stone 
fountain with bullfrog gargoyles, while 
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cut in the stone, on pilasters, are repre- 
sentations of the British Crown and the 
Later a bronze tablet may 
be placed here giving the names of the 
patrons and of the executive committee. 

The memorial is admirably located, on 
a gore formed by West street and Albion 
street. The triangular plot of land in 
front of the monument has been parked, 
while the embankments have been sodded. 
In front of this gore is a smaller one, 
which has been artistically laid out as a 
park. The memorial was designed and 
executed by the well-known Canadian 
sculptor, Mr. Walter S. Allward, of To- 
ronto. 

In the afternoon, following the dedica- 
tion of the Bell Telephone Memorial, 
His Excellency the Duke of Devonshire, 
Governor General of Canada,-also gra- 
ciously dedicated “the Bell homestead and 
lands appertaining thereto to the Board 
of Park Management of the city of 
Brantford, to be held and maintained by 
such Board as a public property forever, 
as a memorial of the invention of the 
telephone by Alexander Graham Bell, in 
Brantford, in 1874.” 

The Board had previously stated that 
“it was felt but fitting that the Bell home- 
stead, the family residence of Prof. Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, where were con- 
ducted the experiments which led to the 
invention of the telephone and its appli- 
cation to long-distance messages, should 
be retained for all time as a memorial of 
the invention and its relation to Brant- 
ford. The homestead consists of 13 acres 
of land; beautifully situated on Tutela 
Heights, overlooking the Grand River 
and the city of Brantford. It was pur- 
chased by Professor Bell in 1870, when 
he first came to Canada to reside, and 
there he lived until 1881, when he re- 
moved to Washington to be near his son, 
the noted inventor. The homestead was 
purchased by the Bell Memorial Tele- 
phone Association in 1909, and was 
deeded to the city, being now a portion 
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of the parks system of the city of Brant- 
ford, under the control of the Board of 
Park Commissioners. It is kept open 
throughout the year, and its register has 
in it many signatures of noted men and 
women. 

“An interesting feature of the home- 
stead is that in one of the rooms have 
been placed the models submitted in the 
competition for the Bell Memorial, which 
never fail to attract the attention of the 
visitor.” 





IMPERATIVE NEED OF A HOS- 
PITAL IN FRANCE FOR 
EAR TROUBLE 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, 
March 1, 1918. 


My Dear Mr. De LAND: 


I was indeed grateful to receive your 
kind letter of January 24. I am sorry to 
say that at present I can give you no 
news of value relating to the subject in 
which you and I are so interested. 

When I first, arrived here I was asso- 
ciated with the Presbyterian Hospital, 
but later was sent out to a British Field 
Ambulance, from which I have just re- 
turned after spending over three months 
with them. I had a most delightful time 
and saw every phase of the war. I was 
fortunate enough to be in the battle of 
Cambrai, from which I emerged with a 
whole skin, even if I didn’t get any mili- 
tary decoration. We were in the line 
until December 14, and then went back 
to a rest area, where the snow overtook 
us and closed us in completely. It was a 
very distressing time. Finally we moved 
slightly further south, and just as I was 
getting used to a little comfort I was 
ordered to a battalion and spent three 
weeks in the front line. Here I had an 
opportunity to explore No Man’s Land 
and got as near our enemies as one would 
wish to get. Then came my order back 
to the base again, where I am suffering 
from all the discomforts of civilization. 

In regard to deafness, there are many 
men suffering from ear troubles and a 
minority are getting deaf, but they are 
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completely lost in the thousands of seri- 
ous, urgent cases. As usual, little sym- 
pathy is shown for the deaf man. I 
wrote to the League some time ago about 
the importance of establishing a hospital 
for deaf cases over here. It should be 
done through the Red Cross and done at 
once. And the work should be in charge 
of some marr who is vitally interested in 
the work. There are no statistics on 
army deafness available at present; but 
if there were a thorough investigation, I 
am sure one would be surprised at the 
number ‘of men who are deaf in one or 
both ears. 

I shall be glad to hear from you—and 
the REviEw will be very acceptable. 

Cordially yours, 
Haroitp M. Hays, 
Major, M. O. R. C., U.S. A. 

No. 1, General (Presbyterian) Hos- 

pital, B. E. F., France. 





MISS MARTHA R. STANNARD 


Miss Martha R. Stannard, for four- 
teen years a teacher in the Wright Oral 
School, died in the New Haven Hospital 
on February 14. Miss Stannard was 
taken ill late in December. She was un- 
able to return to her work when school 
reopened after the Christmas vacation; 
but only a short time before her death 
she wrote Mr. Wright a note that seemed 
to indicate she was on the road to recov- 
ery. Her death was therefore a great 
shock to all her friends and associates. 

Miss Stannard was trained at the 
Clarke School, where she taught for a 
time, later going to Mt. Airy, and from 
there to the Wright Oral School. She 
was a very successful teacher of begin- 
ners and accomplished. admirable results. 
There are many people throughout the 
country, both hearing and deaf, who will 
feel that they have lost a valued, personal 
friend, who has done very much to make 
life brighter and happier for them. All 
who knew her felt a deep appreciation of 
her ability and devotion to her work. 
She was buried on February 17 in the 
cemetery of her home town—Clinton, 
Conn. 
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HAROLD HAYS, M.D. 


Dr. Hays has been in active service with the British Expeditionary Forces in France 
during many months. He finds the work interesting. As our readers know, he is the president 
of the New York League for the Hard of Hearing; is adjunct professor of laryngology at 
New York Polyclinic Hospital and Medical School; is assistant otologist at the New York 
Eye and Ear Infirmary; is a Fellow of the American College of Surgeons, etc., and has been 
a frequent contributor to THe Voira Review. He has been a member of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf for more than ten years, and an 
earnest worker in behalf of deaf children as well as deaf adults. 
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MAY IT COME TRUE 


Perhaps a prophetic picture of the Stars 
and Stripes crossing the Rhine? In the 
New York Times Magazine Dr. Bernard 
J. Cigrand states that “the correspondence 
of the late Eastman Johnson, a famous 
American artist and a pupil of Emanuel 
Leutze, who painted ‘Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware,’ shows that the artist 
portrays an ice-jam on the Rhine and not 
on the Delaware River, and the entire at- 
mosphere is of German character. Leutze 
actually painted the picture from the 
banks of the Rhine; German soldiers 
posed for the leading figures and were 
attired in American Continental uni- 
forms,” while the German soldier holds 
a flag unknown to Washington when he 
crossed the Delaware. 

It will be recalled that on Christmas 
night of 1776 Washington crossed the 
Delaware, intent-on surprising the enemy 
at Trenton. Bitter cold and frosty fog 
seriously delayed the crossing of his 
troops, and two soldiers were frozen to 
death; yet he succeeded in capturing a 
thousand of the dreaded Hessians, with 
colors and cannons. 


LIP-READING FOR DEAF DIS- 


ABLED SOLDIERS 


By dint of perseverance comprehen- 
sion of speech can be regained by the ma- 
jority of deaf people who have lost it, 
and a good illustration of this fact ap- 
pears in the report by Dr. Alfred Eich- 
holz, one of the medical officers of the 
Board of Education, on the work of the 
National Association for the Oral In- 
struction of the Deaf during the autumn 
of 1917. With the object of educating 
deaf ex-service men in lip-reading, Mr. 
G. S. Haycock, the director of the asso- 
ciation, organized two sets of classes, one 
for the more severe cases of deafness in 
which the disablement was a total bar to 
employment, the other for those who 
could follow some form of employment 
during the day. The first category in- 
cluded 20 men who studied eight hours 
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a week, and the second 30 men who stud- 
ied five hours. In both cases progress 
exceeded expectation. After six weeks’ 
instruction, the majority could use their 
newly acquired faculty in speech-reading 
with considerable readiness. A portion 
of the other men reached almost the same 
degree of success at the end of three 
months, while the others required fur- 
ther patience and perseverance. It is 
hoped to make an extended application 
of this encouraging beginning.—From 
The Lancet, London, March 2. 


WARFARE, ONCE THE SUBJECT 
OF GAMES, NOW IS REAL 


At heart all children have something 
in them of the savage, and even under 
the most civilized conditions that some- 
thing shows. The time-honored game of 
battle, the game which boys seem born 
to play, is now more absorbing than ever. 
The make-believe is easier, now that the 
world is peopled with men in uniform, 
and the delight savors of duty. There is 
something of ritual in the ancestral game, 
and primitive man thirsts for ritual, for 
fighting, and for the semblance at least 
of sacrifice; but it must be sacrifice on 
the altar of glory. Of the highest kind 
of sacrifice—of open-eyed self-immola- 
tion—a child, in the nature of things, can 
know nothing. 

The thought of his country’s defeat 
is a thought impossible to a child. Those 
who are in the right must win. Goodness 
always succeeds. All his experience tells 
him this, and the better brought up he is 
the more is this fallacious certainty borne 
in upon him. At the root of it lies the 
fact that only a cruelly ill-used child can 
make the distinction between right and 
might. Are not both always upon the 
side of his parents? When he does wrong 
he is rebelling, he knows, against both 
right and might, and he is always worsted 
in the end, even if in the beginning he has 
seemed to succeed. In the long last’ he 
knows where victory must be, and even 
if he be “given in to” he knows that the 
“giving in to” is an act of grace and as 
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much a sign of might as less gracious 
forms of authority. The moral outlook 
to a child is simply a vision of God 
against the wicked, those feeble wicked 
whose day is so short and whose dum- 
founding by one method or another so 
sure. 





A MEDICAL OFFICER’S EXPERI- 
ENCE IN THE WAR ZONE 


I shall describe one scene to give an 
idea of how hellish war can be. In order 
to reach some “pill boxes,” as the British 
call the cement forts which they use as 
dressing stations (all of them built by 
the Germans when they occupied that 
sector), before the enemy could see us, 
I was awakened at half-past 5 in the 
morning, given a cup of tea and toast, 
and started at 6 with a captain M. C. as 
guide. We drove four miles in an auto 
and then got out. I gazed on an endless 
sea of mud and water. Roads were all 
destroyed by shell fire and there wasn’t 
a square yard which was not represented 
by a shell-hole as big as our bath-room, 
full of thick, yellow-green water. The 
only means of advance was along “duck- 
board” paths 3 feet wide and placed on 
wooden posts 2 feet above the water. 
This path was almost five miles long, 
changing direction every 20 yards in 
order to avoid enfilading fire. One’s 
head gets quite dizzy turning so often. 
There is not a tree left standing any- 
where. Dead bodies of horses were 
everywhere; I idly counted 24 of them 
while walking less than 500 yards. Bod- 
ies of Germans and British lie here, there, 
everywhere—now an arm, now a leg, 
now a head sticking out of the mud or 
bobbing on a pool of water. They can- 
not be buried, because if one leaves the 
wooden path one sinks in the mud and is 
smothered to death in a few minutes. 
The stench of the atmosphere is some- 
thing awful—From a letter written by 
Major George de Tarnowsky, Chicago, 
now attached to the American expedi- 
tionary forces in France, to a friend and 
published in The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, for March 9. 
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WHY WAS THE SEGREGATION 
OF ORALLY TAUGHT PUPILS 
REJECTED? 


The late Mr. B. Engelsman, a contem- 
porary pioneer teacher with Miss Harriet 
B. Rogers in 1866-1867, and whose oral 
school was absorbed by the institution 
now known as the Lexington Avenue 
School, in New York City, propounded 
a very pertinent question in reply to a 
statement made in 1890 by Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet, reading: 

“The doors of the combined-system 
schools are wide open to all the deaf—to 
the weaker as well as to those more richly 
endowed with capacity for improvement. 
In these schools no method or appliance 
is rejected that can be shown to be of 
practical help to any number, however 
small, of the great class of the deaf.” 

In reply, Mr. Englesman stated in a 
letter in Science (October 17, 1890) : 

“Tf this were true, those schools should 
have established separate classes or 
schools for the semi-mutes—an innova- 
tion so far never even attempted.” 





MECHANISM OF SHOCK 


At one of the recent meetings of the 
Academy of Sciences, Dr. Marage dis- 
cussed the grave phenomena observed 
among soldiers as the result of the ex- 
plosion of large shells. He said that 
while there was no apparent lesion, the 
wounded presented the following symp- 
toms, all of which might be present in 
any one patient: Loss of memory, of 
equilibrium, of vision, of hearing, and of 
speech. These symptoms disappear grad- 
ually in from six to eight weeks, or they 
may persist for years, and unless treated 
they may become permanent. Marage 
explains these symptoms as being due to 
the effects produced by the high explo- 
sives employed in this war. It is known 
that the velocity of the sound wave is 333 
meters per second under the atmospheric 
pressure ; but in the neighborhood of an 
exploding shell the speed of the shock 
wave may be as great as 2,000 meters per 




















second—a velocity happily attenuated 
very quickly, for even at 60 meters the 
velocity becomes merely that of sound. 
But in that danger zone of 60 meters the 
pressure is increased as high as 200 kilo- 
grams to the square centimeter, but this 
pressure lasts only one or two hundredths 
of a second. Furthermore, in the danger 
zone the increase of pressure is not uni- 
form, and in the zone of action there may 
be dead sectors. The intensity of these 
zones of action is unequal, being stronger 
toward the sides than toward the front 
and rear. This explains why soldiers in 
the same zone present extremely variable 
central lesions. Under the influence of 
this enormous increase in pressure the 
blood is forcibly driven toward the cen- 
ter, hence toward the brain. This sudden 
tidal wave of blood would be always fatal 
if the capillaries by their resistance did 
not check it somewhat. Marage con- 
cludes from this that it is not by any 
means always the middle ear which is the 
cause of war deafness, but that the whole 
body surface is responsible. The ear pro- 
tectors are very useful in certain cases, 
but unfortunately they do not protect 
against this kind of deafness——From the 
Paris letter, dated February 7, in The 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, for March 9, 1918. 





THE NAUGHTY, NAUGHTY 
“VOLTAISTS” 


I have frequently called attention to 
the high-handed proceedings of certain 
officials having authority over the des- 
tinies of the deaf; but one of the most 
glaring illustrations of reckless arbitrary 
power has just been reported from Mis- 
sissippi.- It seems that the high-minded 
and capable principal of the Mississippi 
State School, Mr. Dobyns, has been su- 
perseded by an unknown newcomer. In 
this change it cannot be said that the ap- 
pointive powers showed care for the wel- 
fare of the deaf. 

It must be remembered that the law 
governing this appointment makes no 
provision for a qualified head of the 
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school for the deaf ; and this defect offers 
strong temptations to the authority to fill 
it with a man who might serve in the fur- 
therance of political ambitions, or more 
likely, as I have repeatedly shown, the 
appointive powers are but creatures and 
pliant tools of the super-organized Vol- 
taists. Appointments are in some States 
actually dictated and in most virtually 
controlled by them. 

There is apparently no limit to the lust 
for power on the part of these Voltaists. 
They form a volunteer, self-created, and 
self-perpetuating institution, which, wtih- 
out commission from the people or legal 
authority of any kind, has complacently 
assumed the right arbitrarily to control 
deaf education throughout the United 
States. The Voltaistic priestcraft has 
learned its lesson well. It thoroughly 
understands that if it can catch and mold 
the receptive mind of the newcomer he 
will ever afterward be obedient to its au- 
thority. It realizes, also, that free and 
uncontrolled education is the specific 
safeguard against all priestly encroach- 
ments, and hence is hostile to its own 
schemes of monopoly. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the Voltaists should 
seek possession of the gateways by which 
men and women enter the professional 
side of educating the deaf, and this is 
precisely what they have accomplished in 
Mississippi. It is easy to see that it is 
not in the interest of the deaf children of 
Mississippi that the change in principals 
was wrought. 

Under present conditions many heads 
of schools for the deaf hold their posi- 
tions on the sufferance of the Voltaists ; 
they are afraid at all times to express an 
independent thought, take an independ- 
ent position, or assert themselves in any 
way in oral matters, lest it be treasured 
up against them and remembered when 
they come up for reappointment. Mr. 
Dobyns apparently had to suffer for pre- 
suming to question the infallibility of 
Voltaism. No one desires to check the 
rise in educational standards in teaching 
the deaf. But, as practical men and 
women, we must reckon with other than 
the mere academic phase of the matter. 
Let it be granted that some of the exist- 
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ing combined schools are inadequate and 
of inferior grade; nevertheless, it is bet- 
ter in the long run that they be allowed 
to exist and be subject to the natural law 
of the survival of the fittest than that the 
power shall be conferred upon any self- 
interest and irresponsible authority to 
determine which of them shall be allowed 
to live, especially when those who exer- 
cise the censorship are but the repre- 
sentatives and secret agents of an oral- 
istic hierarchy as dogmatic, as intolerant, 
as much imbued with the persecuting 
spirit, as any religious hierarchy the 
world has ever seen. 

There may be, and doubtless are, cer- 
tain movements possible by which the 
deceitful purposes of Voltaism may be 
exposed, if they cannot be subverted, 
and I trust that these will be found and 
utilized to the fullest extent by our breth- 
ren of Mississippi in contesting the un- 
just and outrageous removal of Mr. 
Dobyns from the position he has so long 
and so ably filled—From a screed en- 
titled “The Mississippi Muddle,” in The 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, published by the 
New York Institution for Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb. The italics are ours 
and are used to call attention to the aw- 
ful power so awfully used by this un- 
known body of “Voltaists.” 





THE MANUEMO 


GuLascow, ScotLann, February 23, 1918. 
The Editor, Teacher of the Deaf: 

The friendly discussion of Dr. Forchham- 
mer’s Manuemo, resulting from my letter to 
the editor, seems to me to have proved beyond 
question the vitality of the leading advocates 
of oralism, and I take this opportunity of dis- 
claiming any personal advocacy of Manuemo. 

When I read Dr. Forchhammer’s paper, a 
communication of apparent importance, run- 
ning as it did through half a year’s issue of 
this journal, I naturally thought “Here is a 
matter to be followed up.” I wrote Dr. Forch- 
hammer and obtained from him a copy of his 
latest publication, a pamphlet for the guidance 
of parents, and had it translated into English, 
but long before I got this I saw that reading 
is the deaf child’s road to the definite forms of 
language, and that it is, moreover, the same 
road by which educated hearing people attain 
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to the finer forms and grades of language. In 
my view, the difference between the deaf and 
hearing child is only one of degree, not of 
principle. The deaf child gets the idea of lan- 
guage from lip-reading, while the hearing child 
gets a good deal in his understanding of lan- 
guage, but both have to read in order to attain 
the language of educated people. 

In the case of the deaf child—he being first 
thoroughly fixed in lip-reading and speech 
habits—should not reading begin as early as 
possible, earlier than in the case of the hearing 
child? My own child, aged three and a half 
years, is able to understand 50 or more ex- 
pressions and words, which pretty well cover 
the day’s events, and he speaks nearly all of 
these words. I think he should now be en- 
couraged to recognize in print all the words 
he speaks himself and knows upon the lips of 
others. 

Writing should be absolutely withheld from 
him. Writing is of no use to a child; it is 
only a convenience for the teacner. To the 
child it would even become a second means of 
expression, and in my opinion, while the child 
should take in and absorb ideas, thoughts, and 
language from lip-reading, picture books, print, 
and everything else about him, his means of 
expression should be concentrated in speech 
alone, not only for the sake of the speech it- 
self, but so that he will think in speech, viz: 
think by forming speech movements in his 
mind. 

I am, yours truly, 
W. M. Bercrvus. 


(From The Teacher of the Deaf, England.) 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie writes: “The New 
York School for the Hard of Hearing will 
continue its normal training course throughout 
the year and will have special rates during 
spring and summer.” 





Miss Dugane writes that she “will have a 
summer class for systematic practise in lip- 
reading, the pupils spending as much time as 
possible in the open air. As the morning period 
only will be devoted to study, this should prove 
an excellent way to spend a pleasant and profit- 
able vacation.” 





Mr. J. W. Jones, superintendent of the State 
School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, writes 
that his series of books entitled “A Course in 
English for Pupils in Schools for the Deaf” 
are now in use in 59 schools. He also states 
that, owing to increased costs, tne price of the 
Illustrated Reader will hereafter be 50 cents 
instead of 40 cents. 
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A. Percentage of pupils taught speech. 


B. Percentage taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method. 


Year. 





| Total 


schools, 





Total | 
| pupils. 


Number of pupils 
taught speech. 


| j 
| A. | B. | Cc. 
| 


Percentage of pupils 


taught speech. 


| = 





eas 115 
Le 118 
piee. 123 
She 128 
etre 133 
Peet 128 
Sais 132 
Aeeedee 137 
fxics I4I 
ea ss 144 
Ba 145 
saees 148 
mer 154 
Coe y 149 
Bye 154 
Ces 155 
a ROO 157 
as 157 


10,608 
11,028 
10,952 
11,225 
11,316 
11,344 
11,648 
11,648 
11,990 
12,046 
12,332 


12,588 | 


13,193 
13,391 
13,299 
13,636 
13,717 
12,792 


6,687 4,538 108 
6,088 | 5,147 73 
7,017 | 4,888 63 
7,482 | 5,433 100 
7,601 | 5,508 154 
7,700 | 5,733 149 
7,846 | 5,645 152 
8,040 6,500 148 
8,209 | 6,760 143 
8590 | 7.238 | 166 
8,868 | 7,562 134 
9,302 | 8,119 158 
9,878 | 8,661 179 


10,070 8,723 135 
10,289 9,215 181 
10,615 9,498 166 
10,668 9,763 152 


0,834 8,902 206 
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_ A, taught speech; B, taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method; C, taught wholly or 
chiefly by the auricular method. 
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Orat TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 
Statistics from the American Annals of the Deaf 
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D. Percentage of the whole number of instructors who are oral teachers. 


E. Percentage of instructors (not including industrial teachers) who are oral teachers. 


Year. 


Total 
teachers. 





Oral teachers. 





Not including industrial teachers. 














Industrial | Oral teachers. 
teachers. Total 
| teachers. | 
Number. Per cent D. Number. |Per cent E. 
588 43-4 343 1,010 588 58.2 
641 40.3 358 1,027 641 62.4 
664 47.8 349 1,039 664 63.9 
696 48.4 373 1,065 696 65.4 
734 50.5 328 1,125 734 65.2 
749 50.2 332 1,159 749 64.6 
765 50.2 351 1,174 765 65.2 
767 49.4 359 1,193 767 64.3 
836 50.7 304 1,254 836 66.6 
860 52.6 381 1,253 860 68.6 
806 53-5 370 1,303 896 68.8 
962 50.4 389 1,317 962 73.0 
1,013 56.3 400 1,308 1,013 72.5 
1,057 58.0 403 1,419 1,057 74-5 
1,103 59.5 445 1,410 1,103 78.2 
1,135 59.4 445 1,466 1,135 78.9 
1,160 59.7 437 1,507 1,160 77-0 
1,093 58.8 429 1,429 1,093 76.4 
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SUMMER MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF PROGRESSIVE 


ORAL ADVOCATES 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, 
818 SoutH KINGSHIGHWAY, 
St. Louis, Mo., April 1, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Dre Lanpb: 


Enclosed you will find a copy of a letter 
which is being sent out to a number of 
educators of the deaf and which I should 
like to ask you to publish, inasmuch as 
it is desired to make the appeal as broad 
a one as possible. Inquiries from many 
quarters are constantly coming in in re- 
gard to the new society, and there are 
undoubtedly many others who will be in- 
terested, but whom we have not reached 
through personal correspondence. 

Enclosed also you will find a copy of 
the provisional program for the first 
meeting of the Society of Progressive 
Oral Advocates, details of which we will 
send you later. We do not feel at liberty 
to publish the names of the participants 
until all the details of this program have 
been definitely decided upon. 

With kind regards, I am sincerely, 

Erxet M. Hin.1arp, Principal. 


Last summer the Central Institute for 
the Deaf proposed and began the organ- 
ization of a society to be known as the 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates. 

You may be interested to know the con- 
ditions under which this society was or- 
ganized. During the summer of 1917 a 
number of our normal graduates, both of 
the regular and summer classes, planned 
an alumni association, to meet at intervals 
for social and professional benefit. 

After the constitution and by-laws had 
been framed and adopted and officers had 
been elected, it was decided to widen the 
scope of the organization so that it might 
include any one interested in purely oral 
work. A number of invitations were sent 
out asking those interested to join, and 
the response was sufficiently warm to 
make those concerned feel that this move- 
ment had promise and possibilities. 

The most pointed question proposed 
was: “What does the new society stand 
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for and how does it differ from the scope 
and purpose of other existing organiza- 
tions ?” 

It is not the intention of this younger 
body to duplicate work in the somewhat 
restricted field of our activitiy. Our aims 
are, in principle, just what the older as- 
sociation stands for in theory. We felt 
that a new impetus is needed. The 
American Association has not met for six 
years, and if speech teachers are to keep 
in touch with each other and with the 
new developments constantly going on, 
there must be meetings and there must be 
opportunities for exchange of ideas. 

And so a meeting has been called and 
the new organization has arranged to 
hold its first convention in St. Louis, June 
17, 18, and 19, 1918. 

It has been thought best to allow the 
officers of the original alumni association 
of the Central Institute for the Deaf to 
remain in office until the meeting con- 
venes and until a permanent organization 
is effected. At the meeting in June offi- 
cers will be chosen from the wider circle 
of those in attendance at the convention. 

We feel that a new organization, am- 
bitious of national scope, should have the 
co-operation and active support of all 
who have been long in the service. It 
will need the counsel of wise heads, ex- 
perienced in the work, and it will need 
yours. Will youhelp us? Will you come 
to the annual meeting in St. Louis, called 
for June 17-19, to help outline the plans 
and policies of this new society? Please 
write us frankly your views of this 
matter. 

Thanking you for an early reply, we 
are, very sincerely, 

Aucusta Roeper, Secretary. 





PROVISIONAL PROGRAM 


The provisional program for this meet- 
ing includes demonstrations and papers 
by well-known authorities on the follow- 
ing subjects: 
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Demonstrations —Voice Work; Lan- 
guage Methods; A New Syllable Drill; 
Corrective Speech Work; Montessori 
Methods as Applied to the Deaf Child; 
Auricular Training and Re-education. 

Papers—Symposium ; Day School for 
the Deaf; Normal Training for Oral 
Teachers; The Parents’ Association; 
Work of the Volta Bureau; Legislative 
Measures, etc. 

We do not feel at liberty to publish the 
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names of the participants until all de- 
tails of this program have been definitely 
decided. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Reception and luncheon tendered by 
the Central Institute for the Deaf. Au- 
tomobile sight-seeing parties. *Annual 
dinner. 

Headquarters : Central Institute for the 
Deaf. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HE adjourned mid-winter meeting 

of the Board of Directors was held 
at the Volta Bureau on April 6. Presi- 
dent Lyon presided, and among other im- 
portant business transacted were the fol- 
lowing : 


NEW DIRECTORS ELECTED 


President Lyon in announcing the death 
of a member of the Board, Dr. Z. F. 
Westervelt, paid tribute to his ability and 
sterling integrity, and added that Dr. 
Westervelt had served as Secretary of 
the Association from its organization, in 
1890, to the day of his death. 

Owing to the pressure of school work 
and the many demands on their time in 
connection with various phases of war 
work and of legislative action, Mr. Rich- 
ard O. Johnson, superintendent of the 
Indiana State School for the Deaf, at 
Indianapolis, and Mr. Elbert A. Gruver, 
principal of the School for the Deaf, at 
Rome, N. Y., tendered their resignations 
as members of the Board of Directors. 
These resignations were accepted with re- 

ret. 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior, was elected a director, vice Z. F. 
Westervelt, deceased. 

Major Charles W. Richardson, M. D., 
of Washington, an eminent otologist, and 
now in charge of the section of the re- 
educational division of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office, relating to soldiers and sail- 
ors who lose their hearing during the war, 
was elected a director, vice Mr. Johnson, 
resigned. 








Both Mr. Lane and Dr. Richardson ac- 
cepted and attended the meeting. Thus 
the members of the Association are to be 
congratulated on securing the services of 
such practical men of affairs. 


THE SECRETARYSHIP 


Owing to the demands of school work, 
Dr. Harris Taylor felt compelled to 
tender his resignation as General Secre- 
tary of the Association. It was accepted 
with regret. Then a resolution was 
passed abolishing the offices of official 
secretary and general secretary and re- 
storing the office of secretary. 

Letters were received nominating cer- 
tain gentlemen for the position of secre- 
tary, but it was decided best to defer final 
action until the next meeting. Mean- 
while, Mr. De Land was instructed to 
serve as acting secretary. 


THE PRIZE ESSAY 


The committee in charge reported that 
five of the essays submitted in competi- 
tion for the prize of $300 offered by the 
Association from the Alexander Graham 
Bell Grosvenor Memorial Fund were 
very good, and that two contained so 
many suggestions that would prove of 
exceptional service to parents and teach- 
ers of deaf children that it was difficult 
to decide which was the most meritorious. 
Therefore the committee recommended 
that the prize be equally distributed be- 
tween the writers of the two essays en- 
titled, respectively, “The Diary of a Deaf 
Child’s Mother,” submitted by “Success,” 














and “Problems of the Mother of the 
Young Deaf Child,” submitted by “Helles- 
pont.” On the directors opening the ac- 
companying envelopes it was found that 
the first essay was written by Miss 
Harriet U. Andrews, 3410 Smart Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo., while the second essay 
was written by Mrs. Robert Henderson, 
4132 Kingman Boulevard, Des Moines, 
Iowa. The report of the committee was 
accepted, approved, and the necessary 
payments authorized. 


SUMMER MEETING IN I920 


President Lyon read the following 
letter received from A. L. E. Crouter, 
LL. D., superintendent of the Mt. Airy 
School for the Deaf: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR 
THE DEAF AND Dump, 


Mr. Arry, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., 
April 4, 1918. 
To the President and Board of Directors, 


American Association to Promote the Teach- 

ing of Speech to the Deaf. 

GENTLEMEN: I am instructed by the Board 
of Directors of this institution to extend a 
cordial invitation to the directors and mem- 
bers of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf to hold 
the summer meeting of 1920 of your body at 
this institution, days and dates to be hereafter 
determined, in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of this 
school. 

It is the hope of the Board of Directors of 
this school to enlist the sympathy and interest 
of all bodies engaged in the work of teaching 
the deaf in this and foreign countries in the 
proposed meeting, and to that end invitations 
will be extended to all organizations interested 
in the subject, both at home and abroad. Due 
notice of the date and program will be given 
later on. 

Trusting we may have the pleasure of the 
presence of the members of your Association, 
I have the honor to remain, 


Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) A. L. E. Crouter, 
Superintendent. 


It was moved, seconded, and wnani- 
mously adopted that the invitation be ac- 
cepted and that the Committee on Sum- 
mer Meetings be instructed to make the 
necessary preparations for holding the 
meeting. The members of the Committee 
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on Summer Meetings are John D. Wright, 
A. L. E. Crouter, and Caroline A. Yale. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


All the present officials of the Associa- 
tion were re-elected and Mr. A. Kes was 
appointed librarian of the Volta Bureau. 

The new by-laws were approved and 
adopted. 

As usual, Dr. Bell and Mrs. Bell, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Grosvenor, entertained the 
directors at luncheon, where all had the 
pleasure of meeting Mrs. Edmund Lyon, 
and where Miss McCowen was compli- 
mented on the regularity with which she 
made the trip from Chicago to attend 
these meetings, regardless of handicap- 
ping weather or transportation difficul- 
ties. 


DEAF-MUTES IN SWITZERLAND 


Siebenmann relates that the number 
of deaf-mutes in Switzerland has never 
been accurately recorded, but the census 
of 1870 showed 24% deaf-mutes to 
10,000 inhabitants, while the average for 
the other European countries is scarcely 
8. In the Bern district the figure was 42, 
in Lucerne 44, and in Wallis 49. The 
districts in which goiter and cretins are 
most numerous also seem to be endemic 
foci of deaf-mutism. The proportional 
number of deaf-mutes seems to decrease 
progressively from the Alps down to sea- 
level. Only about two-thirds of the deaf- 
mutes in Switzerland are found in the 
institutions for deaf-mutes; the other 
third are in institutions for the feeble- 
minded.—An abstract in The Journal of 
the American Medical Association of an 
article on the Correspondens-Blatt fiir 
Schweizer Aerste, Basel, December 29, 


1917. 
A CAUSE OF DEAFNESS 


In the year 1340 Dan Michel, of North- 
gate, Kent, England, a brother of the 
Cloister of Saint Austin of Canterbury, 
wrote a devotional manual bearing the 
quaint, but thoroughly English, title of 
the Ayenbite of Inwyt (the again-biting 
of the inner wit), or the Remorse of 
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Conscience, in which he stated that “the 
blynde, the dyane (deaf), the dombe” 
child may be begotten if a man commits 
sin of “spousehood” and goeth in to his 
wife in a time when he should not. In 
1866 Richard Morris edited the auto- 
graph manuscript in the British Museum, 
and states that it “is a literal translation 
of a French treatise entitled ‘Le Somme 
des Vices et de Vertues.’”’ It was com- 
posed, in the year 1279, for use of Philip 
II of France by Frere Lorens, of the 
order of Friar Preachers. Mr. Morris 
believes that ““Ayenbite of Inwyt” comes 
to us as a philological monument, and that 
it must ever be regarded as the standard 
of comparison for the language of the 
fourteenth century, by which a clearer 
knowledge of early English inflections 
may be gained than has hitherto been 
possible by means of the scanty materials 
within our reach. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


10 ISABELLA STREET, TORONTO, 
February 24, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 

Regarding the “Road of Silence,” by Mar- 
garet Baldwin, in the Atlantic Monthly, which 
I mentioned in my letter, it certainly did not 
occur to me to doubt her deafness. 

It would need an astonishingly clever hear- 
ing person to write that article, because it 
seems to represent an advance in some direc- 
tions on anything before written. I wondered 
if it could have been possible to write it 10 
or I5 years ago. 

It would be hard enough for an “outsider” 
to express the viewpoint of the deaf without 
making at least one or two “breaks,” but to 
express more than had already been expressed 
would, I should say, be almost impossible. 
Anyhow, I wish I could have written it. I 
inferred the writer must be an expert in psy- 
chology, and I wanted to find out more about 
her. 

There was a good poem in Current Opinion 
for January, too, by Richard Butler Glaenzer, 
“The House of Silence.” 

The world moves, evidently. As for the 
doctors, a good many of them do not seem to 
understand the value of lip-reading very well. 
But if people generally knew more of the diffi- 
culties and alleviations of deafness, the teach- 
ers of lip-reading wouldn’t have much chance, 
I suppose. In a way, we are working to bring 
in a time when we shall not be needed. 





THE VOLTA REVIEW 


The Volta Bureau has done and is doing 
simply invaluable work, and I realize it more 
and more. 

Sincerely, 
Grace K. WADLEIGH. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Peeps into the Deaf World. By W. R. Roe, 
Ph.D., 410 pages, more than 250 illustrations 
and more than 125 portraits of deaf persons. 
Royal Institution for the Deaf, Derby, Eng- 
land. Post free, 5s. 6d. 


WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


By the purchase of war savings certificates 
and thrift stamps every patriotic American, 
even the one receiving the smallest salary, will 
be doing his part toward helping the govern- 
ment to win the war. It is a national duty, 
peculiarly binding at.this time, making for 
frugality and good citizenship—a personal ob- 
ligation which every man owes to himself and 
to his family. Any bank or post-office will 
furnish full information. 


A SOURCE OF ANNOYANCE 


FRIEND: I suppose deafness is a source of 
annoyance to you? 

DeaF MAN: Occasionally. Last night, for 
instance, I danced with a most charming young 
lady, and I would give a good deal to know 
whether she compared my dancing to a 
“zephyr” or a “heifer.’-—New York Times. 





SYPHILIS BRINGS DEAFNESS 


It is stated that if congenital syphilis were 
not so fatal to infant life, the proportion of 
the survivors who would ultimately suffer from 
ear and brain troubles would be appalling. 


DO NOT ASK FOR THEM 


Every copy of THe Vorta Review for the 
months of July to December, 1917, and for 
January and February, 1918, have been dis- 
posed of. So please do not ask for them. 





A western woman, nearly 70 years of age, 
said: “I cannot get along without my copy of 
Tue Voira Review. I always find so many 
helpful suggestions in each number.” 
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STATE OR PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR DEAF CHILDREN 





The schools maintain this list not only to show parents where the nearest school is located, but in the hope of leading 
rents to ask how best to prepare deaf children to enter school in condition to keep pace, as nearly as possible, with 


hearing children. 


This list is geographically arranged by States and cities: 





Official Name of School 


Town 





Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Kentucky School for the Deaf... ~..---.- 
Maryland State School for the Deaf .------ - 
Boston School for the Deaf 
Minnesota School for the Deaf 
Nebraska School for the Deaf 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution for the Deaf 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. 
Central New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes -________- 
St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf (Three Depts.) ------ 
North Dakota School for the Deaf 
Ohio State School for the Deaf 
Oregon State School for the Deaf 
South Dakota School for the Deaf_ .----.---. -------.__-. 
Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind 








| 


Col. Springs -..- 
St. Augustine-_-_- 
Danville 

Frederick 
Randolph 
Faribault 


| ARIES, 


| ae 
New York 
Rome 
Westchester _-_- 
Devils Lake ---. 
Columbus _ 
Salem - 
Sioux Falis____- 
Ogden 


! 








State Chief Executive Officer 
1 
| Colorado -.-.--.. W.K. Argo, LL. D 
Bs; eee A.H.Walker,B.A.,Litt. D. 
Kentucky ------- Augustus Rogers 
Mary land------- T.C, Forrester 
Massachusetts__ | Rev. M. J. Splaine 
| Minnesota ------ James N. Tate, LL. D. 
Nebraska ------.- F. W. Booth 


| New York-_-.....-. 
| New York _____- 

New York -_---- 
| North Dakota__- 


re Margaret A. Flynn 
Frank Read, Jr. 





PGE Srasttnatrcmenia J. W. Jones 

5 I ocitsinnin nc E. S. Tillinghast 
South Dakota___ | Howard W. Simpson 
ee tekekciaw waies F. M. Driggs 


Sister Mary Anne Burke 
Harris Taylor, L. L. D. 
Elbert A. Gruver, M. A. 





(See also larger advertisements of other schools for deaf children on preceding and following pages.) 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 








A. MELVILLE BELL’S BOOKS REPRINTS AND BOOKS 
“Elocutionary Manual.”’ The Principles of Elocu- Home Training for Deaf Children. Harriet U. 
tion, with Exercises and Notations.......... $1.50 REE ES ie Ka heéneh teen oxaewnne ‘ 
Essays and Postscripts on Blocution........... 1.00 | Preparing a Little oa Child for School. Eleanor 
The Fundamentals of Elocution............... -10 . Leonard By & PERRO ie a to — 
On the Use of Notations in Elocutionary Teaching .10 | Schools for the Deaf, List of.............++. -10 
Address to the Natl. Assn. of Elocutionists .... .10 The Subtile Art of Speech-Reading. Mabel Ger. 
Sermon Reading and Memoriter Delivery........ 10 Ge TO bss 5c ch v2 Sak és th he eeeent -106 
Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds, Bruhn Lip-Reading System. Martha E. Brubn. -15 
Including Directions and Exercises for the Practical Exercises on Advanced Study of Ho- 
Cure of Stammering, and Correction of All mophenous Words. Martha E. Brubn........ -60 
Faults of Articulation. Paper cover, $1.00.. 1.50 | Manual of Lip-Reading. Martha E. Bruhn .... .60 
The Science of Speech........ Shaebee coe «eee. 50 | What is the Secret of Success in Lip-Reading. 
TL RPS eee ¢eev0ese. 040 pT ee ree ae eee .10 
Note on Syllabic Consonants.............00.. -10 Lip-Reading for Class Instruction. Louise I 
The Faults of Speech: A _ Self-Corrector and IS ok. 6 5 oa 8 ho Ske ORS oo Oe 1.00 
Teachers’ Manual. Paper cover, $0.25; cloth. .50 | The Use of Homophenous Words. E. B. Nitchie. .15 
Visible Speech : The Science of Universal Alpha- Principles and Methods of Teaching Lip-Reading. 
betics; or Self-Interpreting Physiological Let- Beware ee Pgh 56 hoe edncs héesecdantaes -20 
ters for the Writing of All Languages in One What a Deaf Adult Should Do to Acquire the 
Alphabet.. Paper, $1.25: cloth.............. 2.00 Art of Lip-Reading. Edward B. Nitchie. <a Ge 
Class Primer of English Visible Speech. . -10 | My List of Homophenous Words. Emma Snow.. .50 
ramatoty Lostaxe = Rann 2 Speech : The Sci- in | Facial Speech-Reading. H. Gutzmann.......... .20 
ence of Universa DEUS iat p kh eas ioe 1 
Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible Speech .50 Saepations Ghent Lene. vf ae 7: | 15 
— oo ~ ge See aren ag ater P- 3 Z : 
Jerman Edition of Englis sible Speech in «== | BOG we eee eee reece cece eteeeeeseseeceecens 
Twelve Lessons)...... . sch eank onan . eee dis .50 | Tinnitus Aurium (Head ipinss B. C. Gile. -10 
Pronunzia Inglese Visible Insegnata in Dodici Catarrhal Deafness. B. C. 2 : Se coe 00 
Lezioni (Italian Edition of English Visible Deafness Cure Fakes. Amer, WGeaical Ass'n. -10 
Speech in Twelve Lessoms)..........-e-eeee0. AO Auto-Education in Primary Schools. A. G. ell. -10 
me Webiting. CuSVOCWAl. oo kc ob ccwede cwebaees -10 | Manual or Finger Alphabet.............+. -05 
Line Writing, Vernacular and Orthepic........ 10 | Historical Notes Concerning the Teaching “of 
Line-writing Exercises............. es neeu ea . .40 | Speech to the Deaf. Alexander Graham Bell 1.50 
Line-writing Cards, set........ccccccccccccecs 25 | Histories of American Schools for the Deaf.... 3.00 
World English: Universal , apeaieapii seeeeeeeee +10 | American Institutions for the Education of the 
World English, Handbook of.............++5+- 10) Wake. Ge Ria w wv eck lac be bie ces enewee 1.00 
EY RR a ere rere .10 Legal Status of the Deaf. A. C. Gaw.......... .50 
Elliptical and Reporting Steno-Phonography .10 Marriages of the Deaf in America. E. A. Fay.. 2.00 
Graphical Charts of Marriages of the Deaf. 
MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS hg ne oe es cS eeersSt: obs abees 2.00 
The Duration o ife and Conditions Asso 
Visible Speech Charts, 3 for wall (17x 28)..... ‘2 ; with Longevity. A Study of the Hyde Gen- 
Visible Speech Cards, 12 in set (4x 4)........ 20 : - p: $e mange i 1.00 
} ealogy. By Alexander Graham Bell ........ 
Visible Speech Cards, 44 larger cards in set. 1.00 Dumb No Longer: The Romance of the Tele- 
Formation and Development of Elementary Eng- | sean. * ote tend pect 
lish Sounds. Caroline A. Yale......... 50 | H Ve Keller Souvenir (1892-1899) “8S eta hada Sd aie 50 
The Mechanism of Speech. *Tilustrated ‘with | Duvelehems of a a 2 eens... "15 
charts and diagrams. Alexander Graham Bell 1.20 | ySlology 0 A a hell * 
The Raindrop: The Book be Wonder Tales .... 1.50 
Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell Symbols. t Seon 
The Serviceability of Visibility of Speech. 1 and 
an Uh MORRO oe og On ue Ons. ves eek Ce 1.00 ‘Sy oe 7 See icaeeteie peat 10 
me aetine of Vocal Phystelegy and Bell's Visible == tO a ee ee eS “ 
“SE, eC ee eee 7K Proceedings of the Summer Meetings. Each.... .50 
Lyon Phonetic Manual. Edmund Lyon..... . -25 Association Review. Vols. 1 to 9; each....... .00 





In ordering books, please add 10 per cent of list price to cover cost of carriage by parcel post or express. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 


Publisher, Importer, and Distributor of Educational Works, 1601 35th Street N. W., 





Washington, D. C. 











































































































THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY Established 1894 
Provides a complete education by the speech “Vr 
method from kindergarten to college entrance. =—= 
“mre mend 8 Meats 40% of classes ] pupil 
23% of classes 2 pupils 
2 1 % of classes 3 pupils 
16% of classes 4 pupils 
Prof. Wright and Pupil using the Wright Auto-Inspection HELPFUL ARTICLES ON EDUCATION 
Laryngoscope OF THE DEAF SENT FREE 
STaamING SUMMER COURSES 
AMMER | ON 
Permanently Stopped | 
~ SPEECH CORRECTION 
Fluent, Easy Speech Taught 
by the Given in Boston or Any City 
REED TRUE NATURAL METHOD AUGUST 5-31 PRICE, $5.00 UP 
ONLY SYSTEM THAT GIVES 
Three Days 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS | Two Weeks or Four Weeks 
Endorsed by the late Alexander Melville Bell : 
pied eminent authorities | Makes the Part-Time Speech Teacher 
Fa Sree eee Seen poem evn Send Postal for Circular 
Write today aes dl es and Su FT N ORMAL Ss CH O O a 
P H 
The REED SCHOOL re ee 
; 111 Bay State Road 
Mrs. FRANK A. REED, Principal Boston, Mess. 
371 Hubbard Ave. : : Detroit, Mich. 
Put 
(See advertisement of The Lamb School on page G.) 
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